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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- | 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government has done well in its answer to 
the Dutch communication. The gist of the proposal, 
which was expressed in terms of amiable modesty, 
was that the three Boer delegates, Messrs. Wessels, 
Wolmarans and Fischer, should be conveyed te South 
Africa and given opportunities for discussing the situa- 
tion with the Boer generals. 
course only one answer to give ; and he expressed his 
refusal with a firm but polite neatness that has pleased 
even the friends of the Boers both at home and abroad. 
The three errant delegates had not been consulted as 
to their wishes, though their concurrence would essen- 
tially have altered the position. Lord Lansdowne 
allowed this concession to escape him that if they made 
direct application their request would be considered ; but 
as their letters of credence have not been renewed since 


Lord Lansdowne had of | 


weakness. It is difficult to put from one’s mind an 
article which Dr. Kuyper contributed two years ago to 
the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes”. In this he not only 
attacked England with the help of many gross per- 
versions and suppressions, but foretold that her very 
existence depended on the prompt evacuation of South 
Africa. In his opinion the peace after Majuba was 
forced on us. We are compelled to ask, What would 
be his later opinion of the peace which he is now 
engineering ? 


Nevertheless in spite of the excess of emotion over 
intellect Dr. Kuyper with his ‘‘ abortive crisis ” has won 
a considerable success. On Thursday night in reply to 
a question Mr. Balfour told the House in a casual 
manner that the Dutch aide-mémoire had been sent by 
the last mail to Lord Milner and he had been instructed 


_ by telegraph to instruct Lord Kitchener to communicate 


Dr. Kuyper’s sentiments to the Boer generals. It is 
something of a paradox but the only two inferences 
open to the Boers are contradictories. The intention 
both of Dr. Kuyper and our Government is that the 


expectation of European intervention should be dis- 


March 1900, the annexation of the two countries has | 


reduced them to the position of private persons. Mr. 
Schalk Burger and Mr. Steyn, or Generals Botha and 
De Wet, alone are in a position to sue for peace, and 
even this acknowledgment by Lord Lansdowne has 
been accepted on the Continent as a valuable con- 
cession. Agreement to any other suggestion in 
Dr. Kuyper’s communication would have involved the 
acceptance of foreign intervention and the recognition 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies as indi- 
vidual nations. 


We should not expect to find Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Kruger in cordial agreement ; yet in his speech at 


sipated. It is possible that they will take Dr. Kuyper’s 
word for it; but as his communication is conveyed 
through the enemy, in Boer eyes a prejudiced source, 
it is at least possible that they may see in an act of 


| magnanimity which they do not understand the first 


sign of intervention for which they have been looking. 
‘* At last Britain is yielding to foreign pressure” would 


_ be an inference of very plausible seeming to a ‘‘slim” 
_ people who after the most universal of mental laws 


the Junior Constitutional Club Lord Salisbury was | 


hardly less severe on the communication from the 
Dutch Government than Mr. Kruger in an interview 
just published. Nobody has quite such a happy knack 
as Lord Salisbury of exposing by inference the empti- 
ness of sentimental politicians. Echoing Pitt he ex- 
pressed the minimum of our demands in the one word 
“* security ” and showed the vain folly of cobbling up a 
peace that would not last. Lord Lansdowne’s polite- 
ness has set the Continent and some English cosmo- 
polites agog with speculation. Now they have read 
Lord Salisbury’s addendum, even they have perceived 
the politeness to be merely diplomatic in its quality. 
Lord Salisbury gave the Dutch Government the credit 


tives. 


judge others by their own standard of diplomacy. 


Dr. Leyds has fought a paper fight with persistent 
vigour, but at last his contributions seem to be falling 
into some disfavour. Almost the whole of the better 
class of Continental papers have suddenly changed their 
tone and curiously atoned for their deficiency in 
Anglophobia by animosity against the Boer representa- 
One might quote instances from the principal 
papers in Brussels, Berlin and Paris; but the most re- 
markable cat o’pan has been turned by the Vienna press. 
In the most prominent of the weekly papers, which 
are still in advance of the daily papers, has appeared an 
article attacking Mr. Kruger and his subordinates 
almost with virulence. He is said to have ‘‘ goaded his 
people into war”, and to have ‘‘ rescued a considerable 
fortune in hard cash”. Dr. Leyds is described as ‘‘ his 
evil counsellor”, ‘‘a somewhat adventurous person who 
has succeeded in securing useful connexions with a 
section of the European press”. In short the group of 


of excellent intentions while he hinted its intellectual ' Hollander intriguers are beginning to be found out ; 
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and not even the common cause of hostility to England 
will help their dupes torepress their anger at being out- 
witted. 


Lord Kitchener’s weekly list was smaller than usual : 
the columns had reported in all 29 killed, 6 wounded, 
142 prisoners and 48 surrenders. But since the weekly 
budget a succession of telegrams have been received 
giving news of valuable successes. Colonel Byng by 
a complicated movement along the Liebenbergsvlei, 
which is described as De Wet’s favourite haunt, sur- 
rounded Wessels’ commando and routed it. The enemy 
lost 5 killed, 6 wounded and 27 prisoners besides 
three wagons of ammunition, 150 horses and 100 
mules. A 15-pounder and two pom-poms were taken 
and we are told that De Wet has now not a 
single gun left. He will in comsequence be 
harder to catch than ever. General Plumer has had a 
small success near Amersfoort and General Gilbert 
Hamilton captured 32 prisoners by driving a small 
commando against the line of blockhouses. A later 
telegram reported a more considerable success. Colonel 
Kekewich attacked and apparently surprised Delarey’s 
commando. Without losing any men, though a few 
were wounded, he captured 131 prisoners, including 
several well-known commandants. The chief share in 
the success belonged to the Scottish Horse who charged 
with great gallantry. It is a substantial sign of pro- 
gress that after an interval of two years the limited 
weekly mail train service from the Cape to the North 
has been resumed. 


Assistant-General Tobias Smuts is an aggrieved 
person. He was dismissed from command by General 
Botha and the justice of the action is a departmental 
matter which does not affect us; but his letter of 
protest which was found recently among some captured 
papers is a remarkably interesting document. General 
Botha had laid some claim to humane motives, made 
in justification of this dismissal. Assistant-General 
Tobias Smuts is at pains to convict General Botha of 
inconsistency especially in the inhumanity of his treat- 
ment of Boer women. ‘I got” he writes “‘the order 
from you to send the women away against their wish 
and when I asked you what to do if the English 
refused to take the women, your answer was that in that 
case I had to load them off within the lines of the enemy”. 
Nor is Assistant-General Tobias Smuts appreciative of 
the mental attitude of the Boers at large ; they think, he 
writes, that they may intrigue to supplant and slander 
their fellow-burghers ‘‘ and then make it right again at 
night with a prayer of three yards long”. There are 
those in Europe who may find edification in the letter. 


Sir Blundell Maple’s question in the House on the 
declarations of the committee on the purchase of 
horses in Austria-Hungagy has disclosed a scandal ; 
he himself has met with scant courtesy and Mr. 
Brodrick on behalf of the War Office was not quite 
courageous in his official apology. The facts areclear : 
the War Office, having more to do than it could well 
manage, handed over the task of obtaining remounts to 
a Yeomanry Committee. The committee thought fit to 
give the contract for obtaining horses from Hungary 
to Mr. Lewison and he took with him Captain 
Hartigan, to whom he paid a salary of two and a half 
guineas a day as veterinary surgeon. The horses selected 
were further to be inspected and passed by Captain 
Maclean and another. While they were in the middle 
of the work Captain Maclean’s assessor was summoned 
to South Africa and Captain Maclean after consultation 
with the committee selected Captain Hartigan, who had 
held a salaried post under the contractor, as his 
assistant. The horses were purchased by the committee 
at a rough average price of £33 odd, and it is alleged 
that many of them were bought for 46 or £7. By 
deputing the work the War Office has shirked some of 
the responsibility ; but apart from the present scandal 


| 


there has been serious negligence on their part in | 


preparatory arrangements for the purchase of horses ; 
and the inquiry, which has rightly been insisted on, ought 
to be made by an independent committee and to coacern 
itself with-the regulation of the department as much as 


| 
| 


with the question of personal competence and trust- 
worthiness. 


In the debate on the New Rules Mr. Chamberlain 
had an advantage over nearly all the other speakers in 
that he was alive to the difference between the estimate 
the House puts on its own significance and that put by 
the country at large. The public wants the House of 
Commons to do its work and to do it rather more 
smoothly and more quickly than it does at present. 
Its interest is really in the executive and not in 
the deliberative aspect of Parliamentary procedure ; 
therefore its sympathies are nearly always with the 
Government in every attempt to strengthen their 
hand, while it cares not a straw about private members 
and their time. Mr. Chamberlain knoWs this and his 
speech showed it. His acuteness of perception is in 
very sharp contrast to the illusion under which men 
like Mr. Cripps are labouring that the House of 
Commons is the keystone of the Empire. It is, of 
course, natural for the ordinary M.P. to wish to magnify 
his office, and it is only a quite extra-ordinary one that 
is able to resist the effect of the House of Commons’ 
atmosphere. The real function of the Parliamentary 
rank and file, the function which is of use to the 
country, is to watch the executive and bring to light 
awkward things that might otherwise be hid. Whether 
Mr. Balfour’s proposals are the best possible in present 
circumstances is evidently a matter of considerable 
doubt to many of his supporters. Some of the proposals 
do seem rather to curtail the necessary critical functions 
of members rather than their superfluous powers of 
legislation. 


The small majority of forty against Mr. Jones’ 
motion on the Disestablishment of the English Church 
in Wales has been used by the minority to point the 
progress of their cause. In fact the smallness of the 
figures was entirely due to the unexpectedness of the 
division, which was taken before dinner out of courtesy 
to the Speaker who was in ill health, The debate was 
singularly spiritless. Everyone knows that the critical 
time of this question has passed. Long years ago the 
neglect by the Church of its duties in Wales gave 
plausibility to the demand for disestablishment; but 
now that the Church has recovered its activity, has 
made solid and manifest progress in the good will of the 
people and the quality of its work, the old arguments 
of Mr. Asquith and the rest are taken from under 
them. Nor is the question any longer bound up with 
local tithe and rate agitations. The Church of England 
in the two countries is organically one and in law and 
logic cannot be discussed apart. Even territorially in 
some places the diocesan boundaries overlap inter- 
national frontiers; but these more or less academic 
arguments may be put aside before the acknowledged 
truth that the privileges of the Church in Wales are 
anything but in excess of its representative work. If 
there were no other signs the number of marriages 
celebrated in the Church during the last year would be 
proof how largely the Church is accepted as repre- 
sentative of the population. 


If the debate was spiritless, the fault did not lie with 
the mover. Mr. Jones has eloquence, as the Welsh have 
always had, but he has taste and sympathy and the 
older school of Welsh politicians were unhappily .scant 
of these qualities. When Mr. Dillwyn used to move 
the motion in the critical days, both sides were parti- 
sans. Lord Randolph Churchill in one of his last great 
speeches shouted at Mr. Gladstone that he was sur- 
rendering his convictions for the sake of ‘‘ votes, votes, 
votes”, and a Welsh speaker demanded instant sur- 
render to Welsh claims because in a few years their case 
would be gone. Thanks to the work of such men as 
the Bishop of S. Asaph it has gone. Even Mr. Asquith 
seemed to recognise this in spite of himself. He sup- 
ported Welsh Disestablishment long ago and in rather 
dreary precise periods he reasserted his consistency. In 
this reference he is an advocate ; coldly loyal to clients 
whom he was once mistakenly induced te support. The 
result of the debate has been to show that the old 
social jealousy of the Church is dying out in Wales, 
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and it will be long before Welsh Disestablishment is , 
seriously discussed in the House of Commons. 


To those who have studied the speeches in the 
Hampden case the long legal wrangle over Dr. Gore’s 
confirmation was a poor thing to read or to hear. Not 
but what counsel on both sides did their parts admir- 
ably : but still in spite of all our increased historical 
knowledge there was comparatively little said that was 
at all fresh. Of the two sides—mirabile dictu—the 
Church Association counsel, in particular Mr. Haldane 
and Mr. Whitehead, showed by far the stronger grip of 
the principles of the Canon Law—a fact which reflects 
some credit on themselves aad their specialists. But 
this fact only made the struggle as unreal as, say, the 
denunciations of the royal prerogative by Jacobite 
Tories in Walpole’s days. To use Macaulay’s old com- 
parison the Church Associationist as the champion of the 
liberties of the Church and the Canon Law suggested 
the picture of the camel in Lapland or the reindeer in 
the Sahara. 


Patience is admirable even in the humblest and most 
obstinate of beasts; we admire the patience of the 
backers of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, those other 
liberationists who show the same anxiety to emancipate 
parties who have no corresponding anxiety for emanci- 
pation that their friends (or themselves under another 
name) so persistently parade for the emancipation of 
the Church. Year after year they talk, they divide, 
they count; and nothing ever comes of it. The 
wonder is that people ever can be got to take this 
annual farce seriously. Of course, most do not take it 
seriously, which mainly accounts for the figures of the 
division list. How can one take seriously a debate 
which annually provides such dainty morsels for the 
cynic? The worldling quotes Scripture, the Protestant 
cites the Pope (especially Borgia), Gallio turns theo- 
logical casuist, the Little Englander colonial enthu- 
siast ; and all for what? To whitewash a few people | 
who have chosen to make irregular and improper 
“alliances”. 


In other words the law-breaker is not to comply 
with the law, but the law to comply with him: a 
beautiful theory for criminals of all sorts. Without 
this impulse nothing would ever be heard of a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. So far as argument plays any part 
in the matter, the position is simple and not unnatural. 
The world and the flesh (we don’t know the views of 
the third party in that tangled trinity) are for relaxing 
a moral restraint, the Church and sober people are 
against further laxity. Nonconformists are for it because 
the Church is against it. Sir Henry Fowler sounded 
the lowest bathos in the debate when he told the 
House a story of a wife’s death-bed aspiration that 
her husband should marry her sister, to realise which 
aspiration the good man had to go away ever so far 
to a distant colony. Must fustian of this kind serve 
as argument? It suggests nothing so much as 
mawkish passages from certain sensational trash often 
misnamed devotional literature. What is proved by 
such stuff as this except that a dying woman may wish 
something illegal ? and that if you want to do some- 
thing illegal without paying the penalty, you must flee 
the country? One knew that before. The other 
extreme in the debate was touched by Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who raised it for a few minutes to a quite lofty level. 
Social purity and the spiritual aspect of marriage are 
not things to be voted away by the House of Commons. 


Mr. Coghill put a pertinent question to the President 
of the Local Government Board on the regulation of 
smallpox and Mr. G. Lawson who replied was not 
convincing. This Government invented the con- 
scientious objector and sc far is responsible for the 
extent of the present outbreak. Lord Lister, whose 
qualified support went a long way towards consummat- 
ing the ‘‘invention”, acknowledged at the time that it 
was a very dangerous experiment. To atone for their 
weakness the Government promised to take into con- 
sideration a revaccination Bill. That revaccination is 
little less necessary than infant vaccination has been 
proved to the full in this outbreak ; but in spite of the 


accumulated proof, the Government, whittling down 
) their early promise, have apparently no intention of 
touching the subject at all. The omission is not less 
dangerous than the earlier surrender to the senti- 
mentalism of the anti-vaccinators. We are very glad 
that Lord Newton is introducing a Bill in the House of 
Lords for the repeal of the Conscientious Objector 
Clause in the Act of 1898. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gave a non-committal 
answer to the deputation which came to protest against 
an increased tax on tea. Neither the deputation nor 
the reply to it would have attracted much notice if Lord 
Curzon had not taken the unusual step of telegraphing 
a personal request that the tax on tea should not be 
increased. Beyond dispute the industry is in a de- 
pressed condition ; but on the confession of the deputa- 
tion itself the cause is principally due to over-production 
of cheap teas and neglect of the better teas. Tea is 
largely a product of Greater Britain and as such has 
claims to peculiar generosity of treatment; so much 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach allowed. However, even if 
it should be decided to put a slight increase on the tax, 
the effect on the industry can scarcely be sufficient to 
justify the deputation. 


The election of Mr. Wood for East Down under 
the new label of Land Purchase signifies only the 
success of a frenzied appeal to the Irish hunger for 
land, gotten with or without purchase. It has otherwise 
small significance beyond its effect on the personal 
position in Parliament of Mr. T. W. Russell. He has 
now made it impossible for himself to be counted a 
member of the Unionist party, and at the same time 
he would not be numbered among the Nationalists. 
He intends perhaps to inhabit some little cave 
of his own, a cave of £olus, from which he 
will now and again burst forth with fury when 
his position is approached or the tempest within 
, grows irrepressible. To the making of the majority a 
“considerable number of Unionist votes must have gone, 
and of those who were caught by the tempest of Mr. 
Russell’s zeal nothing better can be said than that they 
| treated Colonel Wallace as badly as other Unionists 
_ treated Mr. Plunkett. The Unionists who remained 
loyal are to be pitied for being put under such an impu- 
tation, and the whole constituency will derive small 
benefit by having as its representative a man who has 
only one supporter in the House. 


Notwithstanding the scrappy and abortive conversa- 
tion in the House of Commons on the food supply 
question, we believe that the public is slowly awakening 
to the extreme graveness of the situation. Of course 
all who venture to touch this matter are suspected of 
handling it merely as a cloak for protection ; but that 
must be put up with, and it cannot, against us at any 
rate, be said, in the words of the famous Manchester 
metaphor, that we are returning like a dog to its gorge ; 
because we have never been sick of protection. As 
matters stand to-day, we are little more than pensioners 
on America in regard to our daily bread, though of 
course paying pensioners—trust America to see to that! 
We propose to return immediately to the question, and 
to show in some articles the food-producing capacities 
of the United Kingdom and of Greater Britain. 


There probably never has been on carth an assembly 
where dignity was more easily ruffled and honour so 
easily satisfied as the modern House of Commons. 
When Colonel Slaney gave Mr. T. G. Bowles the hard 
word during the debate on the Remount question, Mr. 
Bowles, stung beyond endurance, rose and was for 
moving—solemn, most awe-inspiring motion—that the 
word be taken down. The question was whether 
‘‘impertinent ” meant ‘‘ impertinent ” or merely ‘‘ not 
pertinent”. It appeared that it meant the former; and 
therefore ‘‘ I withdraw the word, Sir, in deference to 
your”, &c. Of course Colonel Slaney thinks Mr. Bowles 
‘*impertinent ”, for the withdrawal is merely technical ; 
but honour is perfectly satisfied, calm is restored. This 
kind of scene—which, a murder or a horse-race failing, 
is good enough for the evening’ paper poster—has 
obtained in the House of Commons for generations 
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past ; but in the olden time there was really something 
in it, because it was always felt that pistols and coffee 
might follow next day. 


When Canning, white with wrath, rose and with his 
** That is false” sternly interrupted Brougham’s charge 
that he had been guilty of ‘‘ monstrous truckling”, 
the latter instantly sat down, and the House became 
still as death. A resort to arms or—infinitely worse— 
the Clock Tower for the manager of the House of Com- 
mons seemed imminent, when Brougham, thanks to 
Sir Robert Wilson, happily discovered that the charge 
‘** monstrous truckling ” did not in the least affect the 
personal honour of Mr. Canning, and Mr. Canning 
discovered that the words ‘‘ That is false” were not 
intended to refer to any words not bearing on the 
aforesaid private reputation. So the Serjeant-at- 
Arms breathed again—imagine the feelings of our 
admirable Serjeant or Deputy-Serjeant to-day when 
all but called upon to go up and tap Mr. Balfour 
on the shoulder and request him to come along 
to the Clock Tower—and business was resumed. It 
must have been exciting; but, for our part, we 
sage to Colonel Slaney’s technical withdrawal or 

r. Brougham’s happy discovery, Colonel Saunderson’s 
substitution. The epithet ‘‘a murderous ruffian ”, applied 
to the unruly Irish priest and so exasperating to his 
Nationalist friends in uproar opposite, he exchanged 
for ‘fan excited politician”. That was something 
worth taking down. 


As by a genial conspiracy Italy has suddenly been 
made the centre of international compliments ; and her 
ingenuous delight almost exceeds even the power of 
paper expression. The rapprochement with France 
has been completed by the boast of M. Delcassé that 
no longer does any question of difference in the 
Mediterranean divide the two friends. The German 
Emperor has telegraphed—and even his telegrams are 
marked by the literary sense—an offer of a statue of 
Goethe. To give a finish to the month of January, the 
mensis mirabilis in Italian politics, Mr. Chamberlain 
has acknowledged the eminence of the Italian language 
in a British colony. France, Germany, Britain all 
holding out pledges of friendship to Italy—the least 
unworthy descendant of Michael Angelo should fix the 


spectacle in immortal marble. The concurrence of these | 


three compliments is of course purely fortuitous and 
not one of them is of any marked political significance, 


perhaps the of French | Boer Delegates, and the practical good will of a European 


diplomacy. But at any rate it is something worth re- | 


cording in the annals of international comity that three 
statesmen should go out of their way without diplo- 
matic pressure to pay welcome compliments to a 
friendly nation. 


The Bank returns of Thursday show an increase of 
£1,674,500 in the public deposits consequent on the 
receipts on account of taxation, whilst the market has 
increased its indebtedness by about £322,000. The 
active note circulation has expanded by £125,400 and 
the usual outflow of currency to the provinces at the 
close of the month is partly accountable for a decrease 
in the bullion and coin of 4 248,300, £4 140,000 of which 
went abroad. The total reserve is lower by £373,700 
and the resultant of the various changes in the figures is 
a decline in the proportion of } per cent. at 48} per cent. 
The return although not so strong as had been 
expected permitted the Court to effect a reduction in 
the Bank rate to 3 per cent. The Funds have 


been steady throughout the week and Colonial loans | 


have shown a hardening tendency. 


Home Rails | 


have shown an irregular course, influenced by the — 
dividends announced but the undertone of the market | 


is satisfactory. American Rails have been dull and 
featureless until 
shares rose to 67}, being an improvement of 3 points 
on the week. The Kaffir market has been steady 
throughout although Deep Level mines have not been 
' so much favoured as last week ; the principal features 
perhaps have been Barnato Consols, Jupiters, Wit 
Townships and East Rand Estates. The Industrial 
section has been fairly active and the West African 
and Australian mining markets have been quite dull. 
Consols 94}; Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 


Thursday when Southern Pacific — 


THE HOLLANDER MOVE. 


ORD SALISBURY was entirely unable to imagine 
what was the precise object the Dutch Govern- 

ment hoped to obtain by the step they had taken. So 
he told us at the Junior Constitutional Club on Wed- 
nesday. But we shrewdly suspect that he had a very 
good notion indeed what the object was, only he found it 
extremely difficult to describe that object in terms of 
diplomacy. It would never do to attribute vanity toa 
responsible foreign government or the ambition 
decently to save his face to a Minister of State 
out of China. Still worse would it have been 
to hint that the Netherlands Government had been 
used by wilier men for the purpose of launching a 
“‘try-on”. Yet it is obvious enough. that there we 
have the genesis of the whole move. The Hollander 
gang, ‘‘our enemies resident in Europe”, conceived a 
move by which they could not lose, and apparently 
must gain something whichever way it turned out, 
provided only they could find suitable diplomatic ma- 
rionettes behind whom they could address the British 
Government. The difficulty was to find a government 
that would be simple enough to ask the British 
Government to grant facilities for the Boer Delegates to 
go to Africa to negotiate with their deserted friends, 
without being able to give any assurance that the Dele- 
gates had the wish to go or would avail themselves of faci- 
lities when granted. But this was vital ; forif the Dutch 
Government had said that the Delegates wanted to go 
and confer with their friends, all the world would say 
that the Boers were getting tired of the struggle, and, 
still worse, those in the field would think that the 
European game was up. If on the other hand the 
Dutch Government asked for facilities, admitting that 
they knew nothing of the wishes of the Delegates, the 
Hollander gang stood to win something either way. 
If, unlikely as it might be, the British consented, 
it would amount to a prior peace move on 
the part of England, in fact an overture to the 
Boers. This would be construed in every Con- 
tinental paper as evidence of our getting tired, 
while the Boers in the field would be encouraged to 
continue the struggle, since British determination was 
plainly giving way. The negotiations would have 
resulted in prolongation of the war. If, on the other 
hand, the British refused, the refusal could be turned 
to account as further proof of British barbarism and 
implacability, of the pacific temper and attitude of the 


Government. [t was not a very Machiavellian move, 
but quite good enough to try. And the Queen of 
Holland’s Government lent themselves compliantly to 
the plan. Vanity was the motive in their case; the 
idea of playing a part in European diplomacy. They 
could afford to do what a Great Power could not. 
Their comparative smallness would prevent a refusal 
on the part of the Power approached having the diplo- 
matic significance of a rebuff. And the prime minister, 
Dr. Kuyper himself, felt that he must do something to 
justify his somewhat tall talk in the past. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne appreciated the move 
at its real worth; but they none the less met it with a 
solid and finished diplomatic case. 

From the beginning of hostilities two principles 
have been laid down. One is that the British 
Government will not accept the intervention of any 
foreign Power in settling matters with the Boers. 
The other is that peace negotiations cannot be entered 
into unless on a condition precluding all claims to an 
independent existence on the part of the former 
Boer States. In regard to the first the Netherlands 
Government has ventured to do what other govern- 


| ments would have liked to do but prudently refrained 


from doing. There are degrees of intervention of 
course. An intervening Power or Powers may dictate 
terms of peace. Or it may be more modestly proposed 
that negotiations should be opened between the belli- 
gerent parties under certain conditions. This latter 
step the Netherlands Government has taken and pro- 
poses negotiations to be conducted by the Delegates im 
Europe. But entering into a proposal for intervention 
even in its most innocent form is like the entrance into 
a quarrel—one never knows how far it will go. The 
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very first step is to ask a recognition of the Boer | a request for safe conduct before them. When the 


“ Delegates in Europe” whose position as officials 


of de jure governments has been denied by our | 


annexation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, and who have certainly not exercised any 
de facto government since their departure. We have 
taken up the position that the only persons with whom 
we can treat are the generals at the head of the Boer 
forces, because in their hands alone lies the issue 
whether fighting shall go on or shall stop. What we 
are now asked by the Netherlands Government to do is 
to act as if Mr. Kruger were still the head of a State 
in existence, as if Mr. Schalk Burger were his deputy 
whose authority he could recall the moment it became 
possible for him to resume the functions he delegated 
two years ago, and as if General Botha were his 
commander-in-chief. They ask us that Mr. Kruger 
and the Boer representatives in Europe may be at 
liberty to return to South Africa holding this status, 
and enter into communications ‘‘ with the generals 
commanding their forces”. It is assumed that these 
European Delegates are persons who ‘‘ought to 
negotiate” on the Boer side with the leaders of the 
Boers in the field. If the argument of the Netherlands 
Government were merely that these Delegates, by their 
actual acquaintance with European politics, could 
enlighten the ignorance of the Boer commanders 
as to the hopelessness of expecting the armed 
intervention of any European country, they would 
be on ground which might be defended. But they go 
further than this. They treat these Delegates as autho- 
rised by their letters of credence drawn up in March 1900 
to make terms on behalf of the Boers. This again is to 
ask us to admit the official status of those Delegates as 


negotiators by virtue of their office. It is true, as the | 


Dutch message points out, that they have not full 
powers, because their letters of credence ‘‘ bind them so 
strictly to the independence of the Republics that they 
would not even be permitted to accept the re-establish- 
ment of the status quo ante bellum if the mode of 
settling disputes which might arise were not laid 
down at the same time”. The result is to 
claim for them a right to take part in the negotia- 
tions, subject to their returning to South Africa to 
revise the terms of their commission, when the 
impossibility of the demand for independence has 
been proved by the actual course of events. That 
is a claim which, as we have said, cannot be allowed. 
But further see how this confession of the limited 
powers of the European Delegates strengthens the 
British determination only to treat with the Boers in 
the field. The Delegates derive from the Generals all 
the powers they possess. It is an admission that there 
is no civil power claiming to exact obedience, and to 
whom obedience is rendered by armies in the field 
carrying on the campaign, not on their own account 
but on behalf of a civil government representing the 
people of the country. We are therefore compelled 
to the conclusion that the only persons with whom we 
can negotiate are the leaders in the field. 

Lord Lansdowne points out that it is not at present 
clear that the Delegates retain any influence over the 
representatives of the Boers in South Africa or have 
any voice in their councils. Their letters of credence 
date from March 1900, while all the powers of govern- 
ment including negotiation are now nominally vested 
in Mr. Steyn for the Boers of the Orange River 
Colony and in Mr. Schalk Burger for those of the 
Transvaal. With those we are willing to treat on the 
terms which they already know and the practical 
question is whether there is reason to suppose that 
communication with the European Delegates would 
make them the readier to submit. The presence 
of these Delegates in South Africa would not 
facilitate the approach of the Generals to the British 
Government, for they, being the acknowledged reposi- 
tories of power, may communicate directly with the 
British Commander-in- Chief who will transmit any offers 
to the Government. But they cannot be allowed to go 
to South Africa with the cachet of negotiators impressed 
on them by the British Government. It is indeed by no 
means certain that the Government is not risking some- 
thing even in admitting the possibility of their being 
allowed to go if the Delegates themselves desire to lay 


Delagates do that, it may be that the Government will 
find quite sufficient reason to fear that they would 
open up an infinite possibility of intrigue and cunning 
which would hinder the making of peace, by permitting 
the return of the Delegates to South Africa. In the 
meantime Lord Lansdowne safeguards himself by ob- 
serving that until the application is made and the 
Government are aware of its precise nature, they are 
obviously not in a position to express an opinion on it. 
But the Delegates have not done this. They wish 
something quite different. They want to assume the 
part of negotiators carrying on negotiations with the 
British Government in Europe, and to get again into 
their fingers the wires of South Africa which they per- 
force dropped some two years ago. It is a modest 
request ; and to do them justice they have been too 
modest to make it themselves. But they have had the 
acuteness to make the Netherlands Government their tool 
and the latter with Batavian dulness and the cunning 
which often accompanies dulness have been persuaded 
to put forward a proposal which its foolishness alone 
saved from being an insult. Our Government have 
known how to deal with it. Lord Lansdowne’s reply 
is faultless both in substance and in form. It illus- 
trates once more the extraordinary difference in the 
Government, when it is a matter of South Africa they 
have to touch, and when they deal with anything else. 


REMOUNTS AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


I' is disagreeable to know that in buying horses for 
the use of our soldiers at the front the Government 
and the taxpayers of this country have been systemati- 
cally swindled; and though it may be very satis- 
factory to be assured that individual British officers 
have not accepted bribes, that is a matter which really 
does not concern the public quite so deeply as some 
people would pretend. The fact remains that we have 
been swindled on a very large scale, and that this has 
been brought to light by a private ‘‘owner of race- 
horses” and not by British officials or British officers, 
honourable or otherwise, whose duty it should have 
been to prevent the robbery, or, failing that, to have 
reported it, and to have exposed the perpetrators. 

For the hundredth time in the briefest period we find 
no answer given to the question, Who is responsible ? 
A war is being conducted, and a scandalous wrong is 
discovered in the conduct of that war; but it is 
nobody’s fault. Errors of judgment may have been 
committed in connexion with the purchase of horses in 
Austria-Hungary; but when it comes to fixing the 
responsibility the question is bandied, first from the 
War Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief ; then from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Inspector-General of 
Remounts, or the Yeomanry Committee ; from those 
authorities to certain retired or semi-retired officers ; 
then on again to Captain Hartigan, to Hauser, or to 
‘““A Mr. Lewison”, and eventually relegated like 
everything else to Inquiry, which is only too often 
another name for Oblivion. 

This is of course profoundly unsatisfactory, but on 
the other hand it is only fair to admit that if we were 
to have a few more inquiries as much to the point as 
the one just completed by the Committee on Horse 
Purchase in Austria-Hungary, we should very probably 
decide once and for ever to fix all responsibility before 
instead of after the event. Some thoroughgoing 
critics, among whom Mr. James Lowther has perhaps 
been the most prominent, have accused the committee 
of presenting a whitewashing report; and, so far as 
this refers to the discharge of their duty as a sort of 
court of honour, the accusation may to some extent be 
well founded. But their main function, or at all events 
their main usefulness, has been to collect in evidence a 
series of facts of far greater public importance than the 
interests, or even the honour, of comparatively obscure 
individuals. In the first place it appears beyond 
dispute that in the Government Remount Department, 
charged with the duty of knowing where to buy horses 
in any sudden emergency, no steps have been taken 
since 1884 to ascertain the best sources of supply in 
Hungary, how to tap those sources, or whom to 
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employ in doing so. ‘‘ We consider” says the = 
with a humour which is probably not intentional, ‘‘ that 
even in peace-time it should obviously be the business 
of the Remount Department to study systematically the 
possibilities afforded by different countries as sources 
of horse supply in time of war”. For our own part we 
used to be taught at school that ‘“‘ even” (as the com- 
mittee would say) if you wish for peace, you should 
prepare for war, and the constant neglect of that 
simple maxim is all that is the matter with the War 
Office, and with our military policy at the present 
moment. 

However, the Remount Department, having as it 
were hibernated since 1884, is suddenly awakened 
and obliged to plunge into the business of Hun- 
garian horse-dealing, under nearly every possible 
disadvantage. It finds the Imperial Yeomanry Com- 
mittee already in the field, and it must be admitted that 
this irregular and comparatively amateur body at first 
showed more enterprise than the orthodox and senior 
firm The Yeomanry Committee had heard that there 
was such a thing as a military attaché at Vienna, and 
their agent Colonel St. Quintin even knew him, and 
was thus able to telegraph to him ‘‘Can you tell me 
about these Hungarian horses; how many you could 
get; and at what price?” All he omitted to add 
was any indication—such as a name, an address, or 
some kind of code word—to show where the telegram 
came from. Colonel St. Quintin at that time had no staff, 
but he nevertheless seems to have had a useful sub- 
ordinate of some sort at hand upon whom to fasten 
the blame for not signing his (the Colonel’s) own 
telegram. No attempt seems to have been made to 
repeat the message. It reached Colonel Wardrop, the 
Military Attaché at Vienna, in due course. He took it 
to the British Ambassador, who telegraphed to the 
War Office here, who sent it to General Truman, the 


| 


Inspector-General of Remounts, who appears to have | 
_ branches stand the same ordeal ? 


done nothing with it. Beyond receiving this one 
anonymous message Colonel Wardrop in his own 
words ‘‘was not consulted in any respect whatever, 
either by the Yeomanry or the War Office authori- 
ties”. ... ‘‘] might have been asked as to the 
purchase of these horses”, he says in his evidence, 
‘fand consulted with regard to the price to be paid, 
the class of horse to be obtained for that price, and 
who the best agents were”. We think the public will 
agree with Colonel Wardrop, a well-known judge of 
horses, and the official specially retained in Austria- 
Hungary for consultation of this particular kind. 
Colonel St. Quintin, left to his own resources, falls 
in with a person of the name of Lewison, of whom he 
had never before heard, and with him quickly makes 
first one contract and then another. Lewison, who 
appears to have been a mere speculator, with no 
power to purchase horses himself, made over these 
contracts to another person of the name of Hauser, 
a regular horse-dealer, after himself securing what 
is described as ‘‘ an enormous balance of profit”. 
As regards the interest of the British taxpayer 
in connexion with these two contracts, the report 
decides that even with Colonel St. Quintin as their 
accredited agent, a saving of £12,000 might have been 
effected, while as to the actual waste of money incurred 
through the scandalous neglect of duty for which the 
War Office and the military authorities should be held 
responsible, the evidence given before the committee 
makes it clear that whether the Hungarian cobs were 
bought for regular mounted infantry at £20 each, or 


for Imperial Yeomanry at £26 in the case of one batch | 


and at 433 16s. 8d. in the case of another, a large pro- 
portion of them ‘‘were not worth, and did not cost 
Hauser more than from £8 to £ 12 apiece”. 

How can the War Office and the military authori- 
ties disclaim their share in all this? There seems to be 
a disposition to pitch upon one or two minor offenders, 
and to saddle them with all the blame. In the recent 
debate in the House of Commons Captain Hartigan 
seemed to be the favourite scapegoat. This ex- 
-veterinary surgeon of the army seems to have intro- 
duced Lewison to the Yeomanry Remount Officer, 
Colonel St. Quintin, and to have received from Lewison 
a commission of 24 per cent. (on a sum close on 
£111,000) for doing so. He was afterwards employed 


both by Lewison and by our own remount agents at the 
same time—an utterly indefensible business arrangement 
—and therefore, it is urged, he must be at the bottom of 
the scandal, he must be the man to hang in order 
to appease the wrath of the public. Mr. Brodrick has 
since taken this view of the case himself, and gravely 
announced last Thursday that Hartigan was to be dis- 
missed. If Captain Hartigan has incurred any penalties 
either as an officer or as a citizen let him pay them, 
but do not let us allow the War Office at the same time 
to use him as their whipping boy. Who is to blame for 
having made it necessary to buy horses in this utterly 
unbusinesslike way? Who is to blame for having re- 
fused to ask the official advice of its own paid and 
accredited agent on the spot? Who is to blame for 
having given the Yeomanry Committee a blank cheque 
to fill in as it pleased for the benefit of such men as 
Lewison ? or, returning to the ‘‘ whipping boy” him- 
self, who is to blame for having accepted without 
question his introduction of Lewison, who had never 
been heard of before; for having sanctioned his 
being simultaneously retained to look after Lewison’s 
interests and the interests of this country; and for 
having afterwards restored him to regular employment 
with the army, with the full intention of keeping him 
there as the War Office would have done but for the 
recent exposure ? 

The supply of horses for the army is the exclusive 


_ duty of one great department of military administra- 


tion. We have seen how carelessly, how stupidly, and 
with what scandalous extravagance that duty has been 
performed. Neither recognised business principles nor 
even any intelligible system of rule-of-thumb military 
expediency has been observed, and the whole thing 
has been managed so as to combine a maximum of 
expense with a minimum of efficiency. If this one 
branch of administration has turned out to be rotten, 
when suddenly exposed to light, how would other 


INDIAN FAMINE AND ENGLISH QUACKS. 


R. CAINE’S dissertation in the House of Com- 
mons on Indian Famines_ recalls Horace 
Walpole’s description of the lady who had as fine a 
set of teeth as any woman possibly could have with 
only three and each of these black. It was as 
accurate and conclusive as any argument possibly could 
be which rested on three propositions and each of these 
false. Ignoring the true physical causes, he declares 
famine to be due to the rack-renting of the population 
by the British Government, and the remedies to lie in a 
radical reconstruction of the revenue and financial 
systems and the inauguration of a general scheme 
of irrigation. It was an easy task for the Secretary of 
State and Sir Edgar Vincent, whose speech displayed 
a correct appreciation of the economic problems of 
India, to dispose of these fallacies. Rack-renting no 
doubt prevails in many places: but it is not practised 
by the Government. It is the work of those land- 
holding classes, from whom Mr. Caine’s informants 
are evidently drawn, who steadily oppose the efforts 
of Government to control the pressure of rents, to give 
stability to cultivating tenures, and to relieve that 
indebtedness of the peasantry which the Government 
deplores as sincerely as Mr. Caine, and much more 
genuinely than the party he represents. Rack-renting 
and indebtedness have no connexion with the land- 
revenue demand except that they are usually greatest 
where the demand is lightest. Of all forms of assess- 
ment the permanent settlement lends itself most to such 
abuses because it places the landholder in full and free 
enjoyment of all he can exact from the cultivator. 
Elsewhere his acts come under periodic revision and 
he has not only to dread exposure but is compelled to 
share his increment with the State. It is a simple 
truth that, if the land revenue were abolished alto- 
gether, the tenantry would in the end be none the 
better, and the general community would be infinitely 
the worse, because it would be constrained to find 
from other sources the income lost to the public 
treasury. 
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Mr. Caine, we may indulgently hope, speaks in ignor- 
ance of the strange and complicated revenue systems of 
India. But it is not a little curious to find a radical 
party advocating measures which would divert the 
unearned increment from the state exchequer into the 
pockets of the fortunate classes on whom the British 
Government has bestowed proprietary rights over the 
public land of the country. It has lately become the 
practice of that party which devotes itself to impugning 
the measures and principles of the Indian Government to 
centre its attack on the land-revenue and clamorously 
to demand its abatement. To this end it has discovered 
a lever in the famine for which the revenue demand is 
declared responsible. A little attention may usefully 
be given to the probable genesis of this propaganda. 
The party which exploits it has taken a leaf out of the 
Irish book. The success of the Home Rule movement 
is believed to rest on the rental reductions it has secured 
for its supporters. The would-be Indian Parnells 
apparently hope by raising a similar cry to infuse some 
fresh vitality into their moribund organisation. Itisa 
tempting bait to hold out to the loyal classes who have 
refused to dance to their piping. Bengal, the cradle of 
the party, is open to the reproach from other provinces 
that, favoured by its permanent settlement, it leaves 
the rest of India to bear its burdens. The general 
recognition of this truth imperils the permanency of 
Cornwallis’ costly blunder. A scheme which would 
level down the rest of India to the Bengal plane would 
serve the double purpose of protecting the privileged 
province and attracting support to the discredited 
debating society which professes to represent national 
aspirations. There are potential dangers about the 
movement which demand the clear and sharp exposure 
its misrepresentations have just received from Lord 
Curzon. 

Though new perhaps to Mr. Caine, the advantages 
of irrigation have not been ignored by successive 
viceroys. The Indian Government has called into 
existence a system of canal irrigation for which no 
parallel can be found in the history of the world. 
Surveys and inquiries have been repeatedly directed to 
ascertain all possible sources and areas of extension. 
Such an inquiry is in progress at the present moment. Its 
larger knowledge has enabled Government at the same 
time to recognise the limitations imposed by nature on 
any system of artificial irrigation. They were once again 
explained by Lord George Hamilton in his answer to 
those visionary schemes which found a spokesman in 
Parliament. Irrigation even from perennially flowing 
rivers is an imperfect protection against a drought 
which robs the air and soil of their natural moisture. 
Outside the protected area it ceases to be of material 
assistance when the population of that area has in- 
creased up to the limit of the food supply. Even 
within that area it leaves a section of the people 
dependent on state relief when famine prices prevail. 
The Famine Commission have recognised these limita- 
tions while pressing on the Government the policy of 
devoting an increasing proportion of its resources to 
irrigation works. 

he discussion in Parliament of the Famine Commis- 
sion Report was confined to these few questions which 
have recently received a factitious prominence. But 
the report deals in a remarkably able and practical way 
with many other matters of no less importance which 
were even more germane to its special investigations. 
So far as it concerns the success of relief administra- 
tion in the recent famine, the conclusions have been for 
some time before the public. A calamity of unsurpassed 
extent and severity has been met with a degree of success 
rarely attained in the face of such stupendous difficulties. 
Anxiety for the future does not lie in the inadequacy 
of relief. The question has assumed another phase. 
If one lesson stands out more clearly than another in 
the present report it is the growing magnitude of the 
new danger which the system of famine relief has 
brought in its train. That danger lies in the public 
demoralisation it tends to cause—a mischief which out- 
lives the famine and may prove more ruinous than even 
famine itself. We have had our home lesson in this 
matter within the past century, and should not 
forget it. Its tendency is to loosen the very bonds 
of society, to undermine the principles of industry 


independence and co-operation which lie at the root of 
the national prosperity, to weaken the decent pride 
which is the incentive to progress and to throw on the 
public funds a strain which must end in financial 
disaster. This significant feature faces us at every 
point. We see it in the aggressive demand for 
public charity and its excessive distribution. We 
meet it in the relaxation of tests, and the readiness to 
disregard conditions which once were a proof of abso- 
lute destitution. It discloses itself in the relaxation of 
caste, the neglect of the family tie and even of parental 
affection. It is evidenced in the apathy, corruption and 
immorality which relief works and their surroundings 
tendto engender. It affects the officials as well as the 
people. We may read in this report of the ‘‘ rush for 
charity which unbraced the administration” of one 
province and of the pauperising laxity of control in 
another, which followed the unreadiness of an earlier 
stage. The danger of this great and growing evil is 
demonstrated in this report with unsparing frankness 
and illustrated by concrete examples. It rests with 
those in power when the next occasion arises sternly to 
avert a peril which threatens the economic stability of 
the community. 

The commissioners discuss those large problems 
which concern the possibility of averting or mitigating 
famine by improving the material condition of the 
people. Their conclusions have naturally been ignored 
by those who profess to find an explanation of every 
famine in the rapacity or bad administration of the 
British Government. They find that, except in Bombay 
where it is full, the incidence of the land-revenue is 
low to moderate and should in no way per se be the 
cause of indebtedness. It compares most favourably 
in its moderation with the assessments enforced under 
the only former native rule which has left an authori- 
tative record. The defect lies not in the revenue 
system but in the thriftlessness of the national 
character. The true remedy is to be sought in the 
promotion of education, the development of mutual 
credit associations, the expansion of manufacturing 
industries, the advancement of agricultural efficiency 
and the limitation of the power to encumber and 
alienate rights over land. The action of the Legislature 
or the Government must be aided and supported by the 
co-operation of the people. The conclusion’ finally 
reached deserves reproduction. The hope of the future 
depends, say the commissioners, no less on success in 
evolving the spirit of self-help among the people than 
on securing their crops from drought. For security of 
the harvests only postpones the pressure of the popu- 
lation : it is prudence and knowledge and the practice 
of thrift alone which will relieve it. 


THE CRISIS IN LONDON LOCOMOTION. 


A LARGE number of schemes for underground rail- 

ways and for surface and underground tramways 
in and near the metropolis are before Parliament this 
session. If these proposals are referred to Par- 
liamentary committees without the advice of some 
competent authority, which has considered the subject 
comprehensively, the future of London locomotion 
may be seriously prejudiced. A step in the right 
direction was taken last session by the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of both Houses to con- 
sider whether the lines of route for underground 
railways in and near London, proposed by Bills then 
before Parliament, were best calculated to afford faci- 
lities for present and probable future traffic. But the 
committee did little more than disclose the extent and 
seriousness of the problem ; and they could not reason- 
ably be expected to do more. In the first place, their 
reference was limited to the question of lines of route 
and they had no authority to consider the merits of 
different systems of locomotion. They reported how- 
ever that it had been brought to their notice that a 
system of underground locomotion by means of 
subways or shallow tunnels immediately under the 
surface of the roadways had been successfully developed 
on the Continent and in America; and they recom- 
mended an early inquiry by the Board of Trade into 
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that system. In the next place, the committee evidently 
found themselves unable, with the time and information 
at their disposal, to grapple with the problem of routes 
as a whole or upon any definite general principles. 
And this is not surprising in view of the situation they 
had to face. They had to consider ten Bills proposing 
underground railways involving money powers to the 
extent of £24,954,000. It was clearly shown that 
many of the lines were in direct conflict with each 
other, or incompatible with any well-digested scheme 
of communication by reason of their occupying ground 
which could be better utilised in another way. And 
the difficulties of the committee were greatly increased 
by the fact that Parliament had already authorised a 
large number of underground railways, and granted 
money powers in connexion therewith to the amount 
of £23,678,000. As they remarked in their report, 
any conclusions as to the best lines of route must be 
materially influenced by this fact. 

In the result the committee contented themselves 
with recommending that all but one of the Bills 
should, subject to certain modifications, be referred 
to Parliamentary committees in the ordinary course. 
At the same time they expressed the opinion that 
there should be more direct control and supervision 
of all projects for underground railways by some 
public authority, leaving it an open question whether 
that authority should be a public department such as 
the Board of Trade, or a body like the Light Railway 
Commission, or a joint committee of members of both 
Houses appointed each session. 

The only other recommendation of importance was 
that the City Corporation and the County Councils con- 
cerned should have a power to construct, or assist in 
the construction of tube railways, similar to that con- 
tained in the Light Railways Act. One object of the 
proposal was to enable the councils to encourage, by 
subsidy or otherwise, the prolongation of lines into 
districts thinly populated and therefore suitable for the 
relief of congested areas. The other was to promote 
the construction of railways on sound economical prin- 
ciples. The committee were evidently impressed by 
evidence such as this—that the Waterloo and City 
Railway, which was constructed and equipped on cash 

rinciples, cost £400,000 per mile, whereas the Central 

ondon Railway which was “financed” cost £554,000 
per mile. Inflated capital is apt to mean higher fares 
than would be necessary to pay a fair remunerative 
interest on the money actually expended on the works, 
and the matter seems one for some public supervision. 
But it is a question whether the difficulty can be met to 
any great extent by the County Councils providing the 
money for construction, having regard to the enormous 
capital involved. 

In view of the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee, how do the Government propose to deal with 
the present state of affairs? There are now before 
Parliament, in addition to last session’s schemes, 
several new proposals for tube railways and for street 
tramways, as well as a project of the London County 
Council for a shallow subway for electric tramways to 
run from the embankment near Waterloo Bridge, under 
the new street from the Strand to Holborn, and connect 
with existing street lines in Theobald’s Road. It will 
not be enough to refer all these schemes to committees 
to be dealt with upon their individual merits, and to do 
nothing more. The committees will need some general 
policy, based upon a comprehensive survey of the 
position, to guide them. It may be too late, having 
regard to the railways already authorised to devise 
a complete scheme of intercommunication between 
all parts of London and the suburbs. The clean slate 
is an impossible ideal. But to allow the proposed 
railways and tramways to be considered as separate 
schemes, without adequate forethought for the present 
and future needs of the metropolitan area as a whole, 
is to continue the error of the past. The public interests 


can and ought to be safeguarded in several directions. | 
For example, the grant of concessions for what are | 
called ‘‘block lines” may be prevented. These are 


lines which are allowed to occupy a portion, naturally 
the most lucrative portion, of a desirable route, and 
thus hinder the development of the entire route. Again 
steps may be taken to secure that the construction of 


authorised lines is begun and completed within a 
reasonable time, and that extensions of time are not 
granted as freely as at present. But the most im- 
portant question needing immediate consideration is the 
place which shallow underground tramways should 
occupy in the general system of London locomotion. 
The leading object of the County Council in pro- 
posing the formation of tram-subways is to link 
up existing lines by taking surface cars under the 
streets in congested and what are now prohibited 
districts. This may prove the particular province of 
underground tramways, or they may be destined to have 
a wider sphere of operations. In any case before 
parcelling out a further and large part of London 
amongst various projectors of deep-level tube railways, 
Parliament ought to be sure that it is not surrendering 
routes which might be more advantageously appro- 
priated to shallow tramways. The latter appear to 
have some distinct advantages. They are easily 
approached by steps from the street, the delay and 
expense of lifts being thus avoided. Their stations are 
frequent and they are therefore convenient for short 
distance journeys. They are alleged to be less costly 
than tube railways and better ventilated. There may 
be difficulties in connexion with their development in 
London, but at any rate their merits should be carefully 
weighed before it is too late. The railway schemes now 
before Parliament involve many routes and an enormous 
amount of capital which should be utilised to the best 
advantage. We hope therefore that the Board of 
Trade have acted on the suggestion of the Select Com- 
mittee of last session, and have made such inquiry into 
this system of locomotion as will enable them to offer to 
Parliamentary committees some definite advice on the 
question, both as regards the concrete proposal of 
the County Council for a tram-subway and generally 
with reference to the deep-level schemes. 

When, however, one surveys the whole subject, it is 
impossible not to believe that the present is a critical 
period in the history of London locomotion, and that 
Parliamentary machinery, as the past indicates, is not 
very well adapted for coping with the difficulties of the 
problem. The fact is that all schemes for locomotion 
in the metropolis and suburbs, whether they take the 
form of tube railways, light railways, or tramways, 
above or below ground, are intimately related and 
inter-dependent ; and they would best be dealt 
with by a single tribunal which could proceed 
upon definite principles, and bring a fully informed 
mind to bear on the subject. Under present arrange- 
ments the Light Railway Commission sanction light 
railways which are practically tramways, and Par- 
liamentary committees, differing in composition from 
session to session, authorise tube railways and tramways 
after considering them as more or less isolated pro- 
posals. Probably it is hopeless to expect Parliament to 
vest the duty of sanctioning and controlling all schemes 
to provide for metropolitan traffic in a body like the 
Light Railway Commission. But the Government can 
at any rate give effect to the recommendation of the 
Select Committee and charge some permanent authority 
with the task of controlling and supervising all such 
projects. 


ErrATUM.—By a mistake of the printers a sentence 
in our leading article of last week on ‘‘ The Indiscre- 
tions of Philo-Americanism” which should have run 
‘* The language used of Spain at the time was as in- 
decent as unwarranted” was printed ‘‘ The language 
used by Spain” &c. (p. 135, left-hand column, line 25). 
The substitution of ‘‘ by” for ‘‘ of” committed us toa 
statement we should probably be the last journal in the 
whole world to make. Both in manner and tone the 
Spanish conduct of the negotiations preceding the war 
was all that courtesy and dignity require and madea 
marked contrast to the manners of their opponents. 
It was not a Spanish admiral who said that he would 
soon make the enemy’s language the most popular in 
Hell. We sincerely trust that any Spaniard who may 
have read the leading article will also see this correc- 


tion; for we should be sorry in the extreme to be . 
thought capable of making the false statement re-_ 


ferred to. 
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THE JEALOUSIES OF ARTISTS. 


EALOUSY we all know or have heard of. In con- 
nexion with the sexual passions it plays an enormous 
part in the lives of all nations, but especially the 
Southern and Eastern. That sort of jealousy seems to 
need heat, sunlight, to bring it to perfection. But there 
is another sort, the jealousy of the artist, that seems to 
need nothing but the atmosphere of the studio, the 
concert room, the opera house, and it immediately 
begins to flourish with a virulence that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Everyone must at some time have 
asked himself, Why on earth should artists—poets, 
good or bad, painters, musicians, actors—be so fear- 
fully jealous of one another? Of course jealousy is not 
unknown in other professions. Lawyers are not quite 
exempt from it. If it is not contempt of court to say 
it, even judges have not always loved each other with 
a perfect love. There is, we understand, in military 
circles a peculiar form of jealousy. And we dare say 
that if we could read the hearts of many a respectable 
greengrocer, ironmonger, publican, we should find his 
feelings towards his more successful brethren anything 
but charitable. But yet, when all is said, it is in the 
artistic professions that jealousy is most common, 
most virulent. The hatreds of men of letters are 
notorious. Painters occasionally say a good word 
for one another—occasionally : not, we fear, very often. 
Actors also have been heard to speak well of one 
another, and, seeing how often they speak ill of one 
another, it is merely fair to remember this. We do not 
know if any operatic artist has ever spoken well of a 
rival. We should be glad to hear of it. For if jealousy 
pervades artistic life, it is to be found in its most acute 
form in operatic circles. Surely this is a most curious 
phenomenon. No one becomes an artist save for love 
of some art, and where there is love there is sympathy, 
and one would expect the practitioners of an art to be 
filled with sympathy for each other in all their struggles 
But it is not the case. An operatic artist’s life is 
hard : no one would become an operatic artist for fun, 
or save by the pressure of an instinctive passion, a love 
for the art of opera; yet we constantly find operatic 
artists doing the most scandalous things to one another. 
At Covent Garden, at the Paris Opéra, at the Opéra 
Comique, at the Berlin Opera, at Bayreuth, everywhere 
one finds the same thing, the same hates and jealousies. 
After looking carefully at the antics of the opera house 
for many years, we have come to the conclusion that, 
with certain rare exceptions, the artists hesitate before 
no act, however despicable, which may harm a rival. 
Let one make a little success and his or her—especially 
her—rivals go to work at once as if with the definite 
purpose of ruining him or her It is not so many 
years since an English singer, now well known, made 
a hit at Bayreuth. Immediately Sucher, with a reputa- 
tion so strong that she had absolutely nothing to fear 
from the arrival of a beginner, went to Mrs. Wagner 
and refused to appear again at the festival if the 
beginner were allowed to repeat her success. And this 
kind of thing is far from being uncommon. In word 
and in deed those people are constantly trying to hurt 
each other. Who has forgotten Van Dyck’s description 
of Jean de Reszke as ‘‘ the last of the prima donnas” ? 
Why, we repeat, should connexion with an art engender 
jealousy like this? In the Continental opera houses 
things are much worse than in England. Jealousy may 
be said to be organised there, to be developed into a 
regular system. Our musical critic described a few 
weeks ago how the artists in a provincial French town 
paid a sort of counter-claque to whistle and shout 
down their rivals. What is the reason of it all ? 

The question is a very complicated one. The green- 
grocer, we have remarked, is jealous of his more 
successful business rival. In that sense every artist— 
or nearly every artist—is a very greengrocer. That 
kind of jealousy is common: it may be disregarded, or 
almost disregarded : the artist simply suffers from it in 
common with the rest of the human race. A more im- 
portant point is that whereas it is hardly possible for a 
greengrocer to achieve distinction in his calling—beyond 
the distinction of selling more cabbages than anyone 
else—an artist must achieve distinction, must be well in 
the public eye, before he can consider his livelihood 


assured. You cannot be a poet and live by your trade: 
if you are going to live by poetry you must be Zhe poet, 
the man of the day. In painting the same holds in a 
lesser measure: more people can live by painting than 
by poetry. In military matters also the same is true : 
a man gets his promotion less through his merit than by 
being known. In music a composer must be head and 
shoulders above his fellows before he can earn his 
daily bread. And in singing, especially opera sing- 
ing, a man or woman must have a ‘‘name” before 
he or she can consider his or her position assured. 


| This struggle for pre-eminence would alone account 


for much of the jealousy of the operatic profession—and 
also, it might be added, of the actor’s profession. But 
has not the fact of appearing under the public gaze 
some connexion with the matter? There are few people 
who can be looked at without deteriorating. They 
become self-conscious, vain, and as soon as vanity 
comes in jealousy joins it. The opera singer or actor 
whose future depends on the public appreciation of 
him, and who becomes appreciated largely through 
his personal appearance, must inevitably come to 
think more and more of himself; and, thinking more 
about himself, it is in the natural order of things that 
he should come to detest the people who prevent the 
public thinking the same about him as he himself does. 
The vanity of actors is notorious: of opera singers it is 
not so notorious because opera singers are not so con- 
stantly written about in the newspapers as actors ; but 
nevertheless it is just as great. And there alone we 
find a considerable part of the explanation of opera 
singer’s jealousy. He wants the public to look at Azim, 
to hear him, and every round of applause given to a 
rival is a round of applause taken from him. It would 
be surprising if he did not become jealous : it is, after 
all, no matter for surprise that he invariably does. 

There remains another fact to be noted. We have 
pointed out that jealousy prevails largely in military 
circles ; we have remarked that the soldier gets on in 
life by getting known to the public. Lord Roberts 
himself has ‘‘ arrived” partly by being well advertised. 
He might have been ten times greater or smaller as a 
general: he would have arrived just the same. 
There is one explanation of the military man’s jealousy. 
Another fact to which we wish to call atten- 
tion is that it is in mess-rooms, actors’ dressing- 
rooms, the wings of the theatre—it is wherever 
men or men and women gossip that jealousy arises. 
Military men, actors, singers, all talk a terrible 
amount of yossip. They begin by talking shop; 
talking shop entails talking of one another; a slight 
remark made by one is exaggerated as it is passed 
round and ultimately becomes something in the nature 
of a libel. Then it is handed on to the person about 
whom it was spoken, and, to speak as the vulgar, the 
fat is in the fire. Of course if all the world were big- 
minded, generous, there would be neither scandal 
talked nor any of the jealousy caused by scandal- 
talking. We do not believe that any really great poet, 
painter or musician was jealous, not even of his more 
successful rivals. But the world is not made up of great 
artists. It contains a great many small ones, and they 
are as we have described them. They are madly 
jealous of each other and the psychology of the subject 
is worth a moment’s thought. 


‘ 


THE AMATEUR IN BILLIARDS.* 


| Saale or twenty years ago a good billiard-player 

was looked upon either as a rock among pigeons 
or as an idle young wastrel who had frittered away his 
own time and his father’s money in visiting question- 
able haunts to acquire his proficiency. The winner ofa 
’Varsity cue, even though his highest break might have 
been one of less than thirty, was viewed with suspicion 
by his dons, and perhaps with distrust by the more quiet 
among his colleagues. Now, however, our very canons 
and vicars, our pastors and masters have their private 
tables, and there is at least one large preparatory school 


* *¢ Modern Billiards.” “By John Roberts, jun., and others. Edited 
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where the pupils have free access to a billiard room. 
Without doubt the change is a wholesome one in 
some respects, for billiards is not only the most 
fascinating, it is easily the best of indoor games. 
Nor can the popularity of the game be measured 
by its vogue; given greater facilities, billiards with its 
host of accompanying games would be much more 
generally played. Looked upon purely and simply as 
a game, billiards has a large share of the alluring 
element of luck, and the worse the player the more 
pronounced is the fluking likely to be; on the other 
hand it does not appeal to many because it has not the 
attack and defence that make cricket and tennis and 
chess so attractive. For a time the game seemed 
likely to be killed by monotony, but fortunately the 
spot-stroke was practically abolished. Another distinct 
advance towards improvement was made when the 
push-stroke suffered the same fate, for we certainly 
hated to see an amateur who had learnt the trick 
shoving the balls along the top cushion from pocket 
to pocket, gleefully counting his twos all the time. 
There remains the fact that all breaks unvaried 
by occasional brilliancy are somewhat monotonous. 
Further there is no game in which the disparity between 
professionals and amateurs is so marked, and the 
inference is obvious; the game requires an enormous 
amount of patient practice. This inference is borne 
out by a book in which Mr. Roberts, the greatest 
exponent of the game, a giant even among pro- 
fessionals, who has in fact made the game what it is, 
tells us that he picked up the game by observation, by 


thought and by practice. This almost means that he | 


learnt it unaided, and he goes on to tell his readers a 
vast amount about half-ball shots, kiss-cannons, close- 
cannons and other interesting points of play. The 
diagrams are clear and many of the conceptions are 
striking, but it would have been an advantage if a 


clearer explanation of ‘‘ side” had been given: we are | 
told that many experts know little and few amateurs | 


anything about “‘ side”, and despair will certainly seize 


many amateurs when from lack of knowledge, lack of | 


delicacy of touch or of power of cue, they fail to 
achieve the close cannons or other strokes where 


‘* side”, and the correct ‘‘ side”, is all-important. The | 


beginning and ending of the book is mere padding, and 
the wrangling preliminaries to what is called ‘the 
match of the century” especially should have been 
omitted. 

The question arises how far can the game be 
taught, how far can it be learnt from a book, and how 
far are the interests of the game advanced. Theory of 
course is useless, practice everything. A wrangler, 
who knows all about angles of incidence, impact, and 
elasticity, would be a sorry performer at the game 
without a moderately good eye and some power of 


wrist to help him. The method of holding a | 


cue, the way to make the bridge, the way in which the 
ball should be struck, the use of the rest—that plague of 
the ordinary player—are preliminaries that any one 
may master with a little determination under proper 
guidance. But a correct eye, power of cue, accuracy, 
strength, judgment and calculation, all of which are 
necessary for the making of a break, must come 
to the player as heaven-sent gifts or as rewards earned 
by years of steady application. No teaching can really 
give these, but we do not deny that anyone who has 
learnt to hold a cue and strike a ball and who is willing 
to practise and follow instructions may become a fairly 
skilful player. To watch good players, to play against 
a stronger player, to practise, to persevere, are maxims 
for all games. Many players feel they cannot attain to 
any skill in the game: they do not come within 
measurable distance of obtaining an eye like Dawson’s, 
a wrist like Ives’, or the delicate manipulation of the 
present champion who almost caresses the balls into 
position. Such had better be content with getting 
honest enjoyment out of the game as they are, without 


thought of much improvement: they will at least not | 


suffer the vexation of disappointment ; and who will deny 
that they get as much pleasure as their more gifted 
neighbours? The beginner would do but little, he who is 
fairly proficient would learn a great deal, if he had 
sufficient patience and followed out’ the necessary in- 
struction. The condition is a big one; for we do not 


think there are many amateurs who, with access to"a 
table and having mastered the preliminary difficulties, 
would take a tape measure and learn to play from 
| diagrams, dodging round the table after every unsuc- 
cessful attempt for the purpose of recovering the balls, 
replacing them, and trying the stroke again. The 
practising of an amateur as a rule consists merely in 
knocking the balls about, or trying how big a break he 
can string together ; there is very little method in it: 
| he would always far sooner be playing a game. To 
him billiards is a most delightful pastime, and he would 
not make of it a serious toil: and, in order to excel, he 
must go through much drudgery, and occupy much 
time, both of which are distinctly against the grain. 
With some trouble he masters a particular stroke 
and hopes to encounter the position in his next 
game ; but it is more than probable that he 
will not meet it in the next three games ; he will meet 
one like it, but just sufficiently unlike to cause him to 
miss it. Too much practising by the aid of diagrams 
resembles the learning of chess from a book on the 
openings: a chess-player may know all about the 
gambits, but a move on the part of his opponent, 
different from any text-move, throws him at once upon 
his own resources : the position probably becomes a con- 
fused mass of pawns and minor pieces, from which he 
must rescue himself. 

Billiards is so essentially a game of hand and eye, of 
accurate strength and calculation, that only those can 
attain to a high standard of excellence who, besides 
| being gifted in the essentials, are ready to go through 
hours and years of patient practice. Nor indeed do we 


| 
| 
_wish to see the disparity between professionals and 
| amateurs in any degree lessened, or the amateur who 
now makes his twenty or thirty break making a 
| hundred. Deep down in the ordinary player’s mind is a 
| feeling of sport that makes him content with making forty 
| or so ; the other fellow must be given his chance. Once 
| going, nothing the opponent can do will serve to stop 
| the scoring, and the player knows that feeling of im- 
potence himself. Long breaks consist largely of a run 
| of consecutive easy strokes, and everybody likes to see 
a few brilliant ones thrown in. We have heard of a 
game which a certain youthful noble lord played against 
| a marker : the game was only one of fifty up, and after 
the customary misses the amateur scored forty-eight 
off the balls, failing at a difficult stroke ; whereupon 
the marker ran out with forty-nine. Too great im- 
provement will make games partake too much of the 
nature of this one: they will either become too one- 
sided, or the element of luck as to who gets the first 
leave will decide the issue: for amateurs cannot 
spend a couple of hours day after day at a billiard 
match. Again, if the general form of players is to 
be improved, the facilities for the game must first 
be widely increased. We think however that too wide 
or too general an improvement is not desirable. A 
moment’s consideration will show this. Amateurs 
improved up to the standard of third-class professionals 
could only have matches against opponents of like 
calibre on their own private tables: at a club they 
would get but little play. But the too probable result 
would be the alteration of rules to make the game more 
difficult : larger balls would be out of the question, for 
they would make cannons easier; if the pockets were 
smaller, we should have the beginners frightened off at 
the outset, and the game itself suffering in consequence 
to such an extent that it would become still more than 
it is now a game at which only a few could hope or 
expect to become experts. 


ULYSSES.” 
| TSOREWARNED that Mr. Stephen Phillips had been 
dramatising the Odyssey, and that his version 

was about to be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
I set myself a short examination-paper. There were 
only two questions in it : 

I. Define the difference between epic and drama. 

II. What do you know of (a) Homer, (3) Mr. Stephen 
Phillips ? 
I adopted this plan because I have always, even in 
my school-days, loved the Odyssey. We all keep 
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jealous guard over the things we love. We resent 
that anyone should take them and pull them about and 
display them to us in any form but the form in which 
we have known them. We are always apt to be unjust 
to any such intruder, calling him ‘‘ bungler”, however 
skilful he be, and ‘“ vandal”, however reverent. 
When a man dramatises a story that we love, we do 
not pause to consider whether the differences between 
the scheme of his version and that of the original have 
been made wantonly by him, or were necessitated by 
differences between dramatic and literary form. We 
set down to his outrageous vanity any differences 
in spirit between the old and the new, leaving no 
margin for possible and probable differences, not to be 
bridged, between the spirit of the originator and the 
adapter. Well! Though I wished Mr. Phillips had let 
Homer be—wished he had not construed that occa- 
sional nod as an invitation to himself—I was deter- 
mined that I would do strict justice to his work. I 
would not demand of him the whole Odyssey and 
nothing but the Odyssey. Before visiting Her 
Majesty’s, I would try to ascertain how much of the 
Odyssey it was reasonable to expect, and how much of 
Homer’s spirit in proportion to Mr. Phillips’. So I set 
myself that brief paper, wrote out my answers within 
the classic space of three hours, read them through, 
and, had I not disqualified myself for cribbing, should 
have received an ‘‘a +” for each. 

These answers had a twofold effect on me: they 
strengthened my regret that Mr. Phillips had taken 
Homer in hand, and they insured me against the 
captiousness begotten of deep disappointment. I knew 
that whereas Homer, having twenty-four books to 
bless himself with, could take his time, making vast 
circuits, and retracing at will his own footsteps, Mr. 
Phillips had to compress everything into a small 
compass. Everything? No, that would be beyond 
human power. A few of the innumerable things—a 
tiny residue—would be all he could manage. He 
would not be able to produce any of that vast and 
cumulative effect which is one of the secrets of Homer’s 
charm—that sense of many full and continuous years, 
with nothing in them hidden from us. He could 
not send his hero over seas and lands, through 
inexhaustible experiences. We should but see his 
hero here or there, doing or suffering this or that. 
Even as in the well-known advertisement the prairie-ox 
is to the tin of beef-extract, so must Homer’s Odysseus 
be to the Ulysses (why not Odysseus ?) of Mr. Phillips. 
Of course, I reflected, Mr. Phillips’ extract need not be 
inanimate. But its life would probably be quite different 
from that of the original creature. Epic shows us the 
hero as hero, as leader of men, lover, schemer, toiler, 
conqueror. Drama (modern drama, at any rate) taking 
the line of least resistance, shows us the hero as lover 
mainly, and only incidentally, or by inference, as leader 
of men, &c., &c. Thus it was likely that the interest 
of Mr. Phillips’ play would be centred on (that which, 
indeed, is technically the central point of the Odyssey) 
the home-coming to Penelope. How about Calypso, 
Circe, Nausicaa? We could not hope for them all. 
Circe might be ruled out at once, on the practical 
ground that, though real actors might pass for warriors, 
real swine on the stage could not possibly pass for any- 
thing but real swine. Nor would a performing dog be 
passable as Argus: Argus must be jettisoned. Also 
the Cyclops, who would create an atmosphere of Jack 
the Giant-Killer. And Hades—that, again, could not 
possibly be realised. And... well! You see that 
my answer to the first of the two questions had made 
me pretty modest in my expectations. My answer to 
the second was equally contractive. I had not written 
down what was known about the two poets personally : 
the one was too obscure, the other too illustrious. But 
I had analysed the work of each, and a comparison of 
the two analyses did not betray a single point at which 
the spirit of the younger poet converged with that 
of the elder. There seemed to be nothing but sharp 
contrast—contrast between antiquity and modernity, 
between Pagan faith and sceptical Christianity, between 
naiveté and cleverness, between barbarism and hyper- 
Sensitiveness, between overwhelming creativeness and 
carefully nursed artistry, and between so forth and 
SO on. 


‘has not been guilty of it. 


Having thus prepared myself, I was able to enjoy and 
to admire ‘‘ Ulysses” very much indeed. And you, 
reader, thus prepared by me, will be able to do likewise. 
In ‘‘ Herod” Mr. Phillips proved his possession of an 
authentic gift for dramaturgy, and this later play, in its 
technical scheme, seems to me as good a version as 
anyone could make of the Odyssey. It opens, as it 
should, in Olympus. The gods in council are deter- 
mining the hero’s fate. We are translated to Ithaca. 
We see the suitors in their insolence, and Telemachus 
in his distress, and Penelope in her guileful patience. 
Next, we see the hero himself, bound by the 
spell of Calypso (in whom, very skilfully, Mr. 
Phillips has incorporated Circe, thus throwing in 
a pleasant little surprise for us, without spoiling 
the shape of his play). Next, as Zeus has ordained, 
Ulysses descends into Hades. This is another, a still 
more pleasant, surprise for us. We had not reckoned 
with the imaginative resources of Her Majesty’s. Mr. 
Phillips had. The seemingly impossible is achieved : 
the aspect of the Homeric Hades is realised for us, im- 
pressively, on the stage. Ulysses, having held con- 
verse with the twittering ghosts, sails for Ithaca, 
where, by an adroit process of -selection and con- 
gestion, all the principal events of the home- 
coming are pressed into two dramatic scenes. But, 
though the play is thus admirable in construction, 
it has one glaringly bad defect in treatment, which 
I had not anticipated, and for which I can find no 
excuse at all. It is, as I have said, right that the play 
should open in Olympus. The reason for this, of 
course, is that the Odyssey is a fatalistic poem, in 
which the hero, for all his bravery and steadfastness 
and cunning, can achieve nothing at all without the 
help of Athene and the sanction of Zeus. The essence 
of modern drama is free will. All its interest is based 
on the theory that the characters have power to act of 
their own volition—to make or to mar their own lives. 
But to apply this theory to a play founded on the 
Odyssey would be gross anachronism. Mr. Phillips 
But he has done something 
worse. Hehas retained the gods in all their interfering 
potency, but, as if to conciliate modern notions, he has 
presented them to us in a deliberately ridiculous light. 
Zeus, though he duly wields his thunderbolts, is shown 
up as a vain old man—the butt of the lesser deities. 
Hermes is described by Ulysses as ‘‘a most garrulous 
god”. Even Poseidon is made ridiculous. And what 
is the result? Not that Ulysses seems to be cutting a 
more considerable figure on the earth, but that, on the 
contrary, we despise him for being governed and 
directed by a handful of creatures for whom no one— 
not even he—feels anything but contempt. If Mr. 
Phillips could not take the gods seriously, he had better 
not have taken them at all. But it is absurd to suppose 
that he could not take them seriously. For the rest, 
Mr. Phillips seems to have left undone nothing that he 
could do, to make his play worthy of its theme. 

As Penelope, Miss Lily Hanbury speaks her lines 
with a fine sense of their rhythm, and Miss Constance 
Collier does likewise as Athene. Mr. Fulton, not con- 
tent with having been the Duke of Wellington and 
Julius Cesar, appears as Zeus, and with his impressive 
voice and face tries to make the part seem like what it 
ought to be. Mr. Oscar Asche and Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence are well-cast for the parts of Antinous and 
Telemachus. And, in the title-part, Mr. Tree is duly 
dies and roAvpyris. Max. 


TREATMENT OF POLICY-HOLDERS. 


ss holders of participating policies in a mutual 

life assurance company are practically partners in 
it, and are consequently entitled to fair treatment as 
between each other, and between new policy-holders. 
The same thing is practically true of participating 
policy-holders in proprietary life offices, since as they 
invariably receive by far the greater portion of the 
surplus they also are partners in the office, although 
standing on a somewhat different footing from members 
of mutual societies. These somewhat obvious truths are 
generally recognised by the managers of life assurance 
companies, and fair treatment is usually accorded to 
the policy-holders. But circumstances not infrequently 
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arise under which it is difficult to decide which is the 
fairest way of treating different classes of policy- 
holders. 

In the case of an office, either mutual, or proprietary, 
deciding at any valuation to estimate its liabilities on a 
more stringent basis it frequently happens that, in order 
to provide the additional reserves, a portion of the 
surplus has to be retained, which would otherwise have 
been available for bonuses. It is usually advantageous to 
the policy-holders as a whole to strengthen the reserves 
in this way, and those who may reasonably expect to live 
for many years will reap the benefit of the stronger re- 
serves; butinthecase of anold man whostands no reason- 
able chance of benefiting, it is somewhat unfair that his 
bonus should be decreased, in order that others who 
have not contributed as he has to the prosperity of the 
company, should reap an advantage. Occasionally 
such a consideration as this is provided for, and the 
valuation basis is strengthened without any loss being 
incurred by the older policy-holders ; but perhaps more 
frequently an injustice of this kind takesplace. It may 
be avoided by increasing the amount carried forward at 
one or two previous valuations, so making gradual 
provision for the change, or by valuing new policies on 
a more stringent basis than those that have been long 
in force, and thus avoiding any decrease in the bonuses 
of the older policy-holders. 

In proprietary companies it is sometimes decided to 
increase the proportion of the surplus allotted fo the 
policy-holders, and decrease the proportion given to the 
shareholders. Sometimes the increased proportion is 
given to the whole of the policy-holders, but at other 
times it is given only to policy-holders commencing to 
be such at the time the change is made. Competition 
forces the change upon the shareholders, and in order 
to attract new business more favourable terms are 
offered to fresh entrants. Unless the rate of 
premiums, or the bonus system, is modified at 
the same time a _ considerable injustice is done 
to those policy-holders of long standing, who are 
kept to the old conditions, and who having contributed 
much to the success of the company and the dividends 
of the shareholders, fare worse than new policy-holders 
who have contributed nothing. 

Yet another instance of possible injustice occurs when 
premium-rates are lowered, and the bonus system 
remains unaltered. In such a case new policy-holders 
receive greater benefits for a given cost than policy- 
holders of long standing. An opposite course to this 
is sometimes adopted. A company that has long 
maintained a given rate of bonus may consider it desir- 
able to provide for continuing the same rate in the future. 
Owing chiefly to the decrease in the rate of interest 
obtainable upon investments, it may not be possible to 
keep up the old rate of bonus without increasing the 
premiums to new policy-holders; consequently an 
ipcrease is made in the premiums on new policies. 
From the point of view that the older members have 
helped to build up the business, and that the new 
members receive a share of the advantages derived 
from an established business, it is eminently just that 
the old members should fare better than the new. 
Probably this view would prevail more widely than 
it does were it not that competition necessitates the 
offer of attractions in order to induce new members to 
join. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvVIEw. 


Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 31 Jan. 

Sm. —I have read with great satisfaction your article 
on ‘‘The Church and Education”. The new Educa- 
tion Bill will shortly be before the country, and every 
effort should be made in the meantime to explain the 
intricate educational problem to Unionists. The Bill 
of 1896, a comprehensive and in many ways a good 
measure, was wrecked because not one member in 
twenty on the Government side of the House of 
Commons understood that problem. 

It must not be forgotten that the only security for 
the permanence of an educational settlement lies in its 


justice. We have to make the Nonconformist see the 
religious intolerance involved in the endowment of 
** undenominationalism ” in the Board schools ; we have 
to remind the country parson that even if the Non- 
conformists do not care what religion is taught their 
children they should do so, and that it is as unfair that 
no provision for the teaching of Noncon. faith is 
made in Church-school districts as that Church children 
should have only ‘‘ undenominational” teaching in 
Board-school areas. 

The task which lies before the Legislature is not an 
easy one. I have been long convinced that the dual 
system is doomed, that the inevitable result of State 
interference with education is a universal State system, 
and I am glad to find the SaturpAy Review believes 
this forecast to be justified. That system must respect 
parental responsibility, the only true basis of religious 
education, and the notion that a child is to be educated 
in religion, not as the parent’s conscience directs but 
as a body of managers or as the ratepayers direct, must 
be swept away for ever. But we must not go too fast, 
a period of transition must be tided over, and this is 
the task which lies before the Government. 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Queensgate, Inverness, 17 January, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—The speech delivered recently by the 
Chief Secretary at Belfast deals with a subject of 
such vast importance to Ireland that it may be taken 
for granted that the opinions he then expressed had 
been carefully considered ; and the clearness with which 
his views were stated leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the reader regarding the right hon. gentleman’s 
opinion of the injustice inseparable from a compulsory 
Land Purchase Act, while the full and frank expression 
of his views on the whole subject of land purchase 
enables the correctness of his conclusions readily to be 
tested. 

The Chief Secretary assured his audience that no 
Unionist Government would ever introduce the principle 
of compulsion into a Land Purchase Bill. Certainly no 
Government would attempt to pass such an Act without 
clauses safeguarding the interest of the landowner ; 
but he may rest assured that a land purchase scheme 
without a compulsory clause will prove practically 
inoperative. Parliament may not be prepared to intro- 
duce, or at present to consider, so drastic a measure, but 
recent legislation is certainly tending towards compul- 
sory powers and the Chief Secretary’s objections to 
the inclusion of such a clause seem singularly inept. 
The intimation of his intention to introduce at an 
early date a Bill to facilitate a scheme of land purchase 
shows plainly the Chief Secretary’s belief in the ex- 
pediency of such an Act, but he declines to make 
the application of the benefit compulsory. In England 
and Scotland, where every solvent proprietor is in 
fact and deed the owner of his estate, a com- 
pulsory Land Purchase Act would unquestionably 
entail such gross injustice that no Government would 
for a moment listen to such a proposal; but the 
condition of ownership is very different in Ireland. 
Both in England and Scotland, the owners and 
occupiers of the land have a community of interests 
entirely absent in Ireland. Besides a general, if not 
universal desire, to act on the principle of ‘‘ live and let 
live”, an English or Scotch proprietor has to under- 
take the obligation and expense naturally attached to 
the possession of landed property. In addition to 
paying his share of all public and parochial rates and 
taxes he has to house, drain and fence his lands in 
order to make them lettable subjects. Speaking froma 
long and varied experience of land management in 
Scotland, I should say that any proprietor who succeeds 
in securing two-thirds of his gross rental as free 
revenue must be specially favoured. 

In Ireland there is no community of interest whatever 
between landlord and tenant. For generations the 
tenants on a great majority of estates have made all the 
expenditure necessary for the full equipment of their 
holdings, and since 1881 that condition may be described 
as universal. In fact, while the proprietor is still the 
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superior of the solum, the tenant has a_ perpetual 
right to his holding and owns everything upon it. 
Until recently the proprietors in Ireland paid one-half 
of the poor rates, the tenants paying the other half along 
with all other public and parochial burdens ; while the 
proprietors, having by a recent grant been relieved of 
that single item of taxation, now pay nothing towards 
either rates or equipment of holdings, and therefore 
enjoy the full rental of their property without any de- 
duction. In short, except that his rents are subject 
to revisal by the Land Courts every 15 years, the pro- 
prietor of an Irish estate differs in no way from an 
English or Scotch superior of ground annuals or feu 
duties. 

The Chief Secretary assumes that the working of a 
scheme of compulsory land purchase would necessitate 
the adoption of a uniform number of years’ purchase for 
all estates. I believe that conclusion to be erroneous 
and that all fear of injustice from that cause may 
summarily be dismissed. Assuming that an estate is 
fairly rented, the number of years’ purchase is bound to 
vary in accordance with its ascertained market value, 
exactly in the same way as the prices of feu duties vary 


in Scotland, where a feu duty of #50 and upwards | 


secured on a railway, sells readily at 33 years’ purchase, 
while an unsecured feu duty, or feu duties of small 
amount, are worth only from 18 to 20 years’ purchase. 

The number of years’ purchase fixed by any com- 
petent tribunal would vary according to the character 
and value of the security, of which the following may 
be taken as a probable approximation :—For holdings 
possessing an undoubted commercial letting value, the 
number of years’ purchase would range from 14 to 20 
years according to their size, situation and marketable 
qualities ; while for larger farms in favoured localities, 
fully 20 years might be allowed, and in some special 
cases, 25 years’ purchase might not be deemed unreason- 
able. On the other hand, in the congested districts 
along the western seaboard, where in the absence of 
the present occupants the land could not be relied on to 
produce any commercial or economic rent, from 7 to 
10 years’ purchase would possibly be deemed the full 
value of the security. 

These figures are quoted merely to indicate the 
probable range of prices and to show that the working 
of a compulsory land-purchase scheme does not neces- 
sarily involve either injustice or extravagance, but on 
the contrary, while it would be of immense advantage 
to the tenants, it would in the main benefit the pro- 
prietors, whose position in that country is gradually 
but surely becoming untenable. In carrying out the 
provisions of a land-purchase scheme, there is no 
better or more competent tribunal in the world than the 
Land Commission, which possesses all the necessary 
machinery in the most perfect form for effecting a 
just and expeditious transference of the land from 
one set of owners to another. Nor would there be 
the slightest risk of the employment of the Land 
Commission for this purpose striking at or in any way 
reflecting on the justice of their former decisions in 
fixing fair rents. 

The Chief Secretary fears that the employment of 
the Land Commission would increase litigation. But 
why litigation should be necessary at any stage of the 
proceedingsis not apparent; for the decisions of the 
Court should be made final, and this finality ought to 
be secured when framing any Bill for Land Purchase in 
Ireland. One effect of admitting litigation with its con- 
comitant evils into the Land Courts is that, while as 
the Chief Secretary says, the Land Commission have 
cost the taxpayers over two millions, I believe a larger 
amount has been expended by litigants in endeavour- 
ing to delay its operations and upset its decisions. 
This has indeed proved a scourge of whips; and the 
scorpions to which the right hon. gentleman refers 
should never be allowed a foothold in the country. 

The Chief Secretary’s reference to the interest of the 
bondholders is entirely outside the question. In a 
Land Purchase Bill the interests of the owner and 
occupant should alone be considered. If the property 
provides a sufficient security for the loans over it, it is 
immaterial to the bondholder in whose hands the 
security is vested, but-if the security is insufficient, 
the estate is practically bankrupt, and the sooner 


the loss is realised the better for the bondholders. 
When carrying out the provisions of a national land 

urchase scheme, difficulties of importance (but not 
insurmountable) are certain to arise, necessitating 
special provisions for the protection of the vendors. In 
all these matters the Land Commission will be found to 
possess a twofold qualification. In addition to carrying 
through expeditiously the judicial part of the work, its 
records would supply a complete system of registration, 
thereby rendering unnecessary the enormous amount of 
legal expenses hitherto deemed indispensable in sales of 
real estates. 

A clause in a Land Purchase Bill making the registra- 
tion of the sale by the Land Court a valid deed of 
transfer would, by saving a large outlay for legal 
expenses, confer a great boon on both buyers and 
sellers. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE GORDON. 


THE SMALLPOX CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29 Fitzroy Square, W. 

Sir,—The note you appended to my letter of last 
week sums up conveniently and precisely the errors of 
the articles against which I[ protested. As I surmised— 
though I was too polite to say so—you are under the 
impression that vaccine lymph is an antitoxin. To 
save your readers the trouble of referring back, let me 
quote the passage you quote from yourself against me. 
‘* The production of immunity by vaccination, for long 
an isolated empirical resuit, hit upon by what may be 
called a happy chance, and at its inception out of line 
with what was known of diseases, has now by the vast 
growth of knowledge taken its place as one particular 
problem exactly congruous with the problems raised 
by study of the vast majority of diseases. Had Jenner 
,not existed, were smallpox a new plague suddenly 
| brought to Europe from some remote part of the earth, 
| modern bacteriologists, from their knowledge of other 
_ diseases, would be seeking for some means of producing 
immunity much on the lines of Jenner’s empirical 
| solution.” You could not have chosen a better sample 
| of the sort of writing that has delivered you 
| into my hands. No bacteriologist in the world, 
whether Jenner had ever existed or not, would dream 
of trying to produce immunity from a disease by inocu- 
lation with the virus of another disease when he had 
not only failed to establish any relation between the 
specific germs of the two diseases, but had actually 
failed to trace either of them to any specific germ. 
Whatever may be the merit of the antitoxins employed 
in modern serumpathy, their derivation is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the cowpox prophylactic. It is quite 
possible that smallpox may yet be traced to a specific 
germ, and that a true smallpox antitoxin may be pro- 
duced from cultures of it. But, as I said, all the 
efforts hitherto made have failed. Now the writer of 
the passage quoted above did not know this. He 
wrote under the impression that vaccine lymph is an 
antitoxin. He also thought that the discoveries made 
by bacteriologists as to a few diseases already apply 
to ‘the vast majority of diseases”. In short, he wrote, 
not with the knowledge of an expert, but with the 
confused reminiscences of a general reader who has 
such notions of the germ theory and of the widely 
advertised work of Pasteur and Koch as all educated 
men pick up from the newspapers and from their early 
grounding in text-books of popular science. 

The quotation from Dr. Copeman does not mend 
matters. You are under the impression that Dr. 
Copeman’s phrase “‘ free from extraneous organisms ” 
means free from pathogenic germs. Obviously it 
means nothing of the kind; for a lymph without patho- 
genic germs could produce neither vaccine variola nor 
any other disease. Further, Dr. Copeman cannot mean 
all organisms extraneous to the variolous germ, be- 
cause he does not know which that germ is. What he 
does mean, and what he does say and illustrate at 
considerable length, quite unmistakably and un- 


ambiguously, is precisely what I represented him as 
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saying in what you call my ‘‘ supposed paraphrases ” 
of his lectures: namely, that glycerination, after a 
= period in which the germs multiply in the 
lymph, reduces them very considerably and destroys 
the dreaded tubercular germ. But I repeat that he 
nowhere asserts, nor could he without self-stultification 
assert, that glycerinated calf-lymph is absolutely free 
from pathogenic germs. I must therefore stick to my 
point as gently as such a thing may be done, and again 
insist that the statement in the SatuRDAy Review that 
lycerination ‘‘ destroys even the remote possibility ” 
Shueree how determined the writer was to give himself 
hopelessly away) was an expression of popular sciolism 
and not of scientific knowledge. And mark how 
swiftly retribution has come. I did not object to the 
statement from the anti-vaccinist point of view: I did 
so because I knew, as all the experts knew, that the 
wholesale vaccination now in progress would inevit- 
ably, according to the doctrine of chances, kill some- 
body sooner or later, and that the anti-vaccinist papers 
would take care to give such a death the fullest pub- 
licity. Now that would not matter if the case for 
———— calf-lymph had been stated scientifically. 

e public would know that there was a certain risk 
in its use; and the fact that only one death resulted 
from such an enormous mass of operations would re- 
assure them as to the smallness of the risk. But when 
the death comes as the anti-climax to a string of re- 
iterated assurances that there is no risk at all, one 
death is sufficient to convince the public that it has 
been again deceived by the vaccinists ; and a furious 
anti-vaccinist reaction sets in. This is what has happened 
in the present case. On the very day on which my 
letter appeared in your columns with your note de- 
fending the absolute innocuousness of calf-lymph, the 
papers had to report a death from vaccination with 
that lymph. 

I have a word to say also on the following passage 
from your note. ‘‘ Incidentally, we may add that Dr. 
Copeman’s inoculation of a calf from an egg-culture of 
smallpox is not given as the method of obtaining lymph, 
but simply as one of a series of experiments that have 
been made in the course of the bacteriological study of 
smallpox ; and Dr. Copeman gives definite reasons for 
not recommending it as part of the ordinary preparation 
of the lymph”. Now I put it to you, would any person 
understand from the above wording, that Dr. Copeman 
had nct only inoculated a series of calves with his egg- 
culture of smallpox, but had finally vaccinated children 
with it, and found the operation perfectly successful ? 
His “‘ definite reasons for not recommending it as part 
of the ordinary preparation of the lymph ” have nothing 
whatever to do with the point at issue. Strains of 
smallpox lymph have been used in public vaccinations 
on the Continent as well as by Dr. Copeman in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, and are being used still for all the 
public knows to the contrary. If it were not for 

pular prejudice (which I do not defend) smallpox 
ymph would probably oust cowpox lymph; for it 
recommends itself to the serumpathist as a nearer 
approach to a true antitoxin than cowpox lymph. It 
is also, by the way, quite Jennerian, as Jenner held that 
his horse-grease cowpox was smallpox of the cow 
caught from the horse. 

However, the main object of my first letter is at- 
tained. Since you now practically admit that your 
articles were the work of a journalist and not of a 
scientific expert, your readers will no longer credit 
them with any special authority. My own position had 
perhaps better be briefly explained, since you call me 
an anti-vaccinator. I believe I am, properly, neither a 
vaccinist nor an anti-vaccinist. I am simply amember 
of a public health authority, and my responsibilities in 
that capacity are far too serious to justify me in re- 
maining satisfied with the controversial echoes which 
fill the streets and papers at present on the subject. 
Further, I have been able to bring to bear a somewhat 
exceptional experience in amateur propagandist sta- 
tistics. My conclusion so far is that the claims of 
vaccination are not proven, and that they never can 
be either proved or disproved by such rustic sim- 
plicities as the statistical formule by which the reports 
of the commissions and the circulars of the Local 
Government and Metropolitan Asylums Boards have 


been degraded from impartial sources of public inform- 
ation into vaccinist tracts and lymph advertisements. 
Of anti-vaccinist literature I know as little as is humanly 
possible; for I have purposely avoided it, my own 
natural bias being sufficiently sceptical. Not long since 
I endeavoured, by means of a letter to the ‘‘ Times”, to 
set on foot a purely statistical investigation into the evi- 
dence. The statistical expert whom I suggested has, 
I understand, since proved the impartiality of the 
nomination by getting revaccinated. I believe I shall 
succeed in having my proposal carried out; but it will 
be at my own expense, as I find that, though people are 
perfectly willing to subscribe to an investigation for the 
purpose of proving vaccination to be either the greatest 
benefit ever conferred by science on the human race or 
‘*a filthy fraud” (as their bias may dictate), nobody 
will tolerate its being treated as what it actually is—an 
open question. 
Yours faithfully, 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


| We admitted neither practically nor theoretically that 
our articles were the work of a journalist. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is not a judicial authority entitled to call for 
particulars, and we do not propose to depart from our 
custom of unsigned leading articles for the benefit of 
his scepticism. But we are willing so far to satisfy his 
curiosity as to inform him that the writer in question is 
not and never has been a journalist but is by training 
and profession a scientific expert. Mr. Shaw on the 
other hand is professedly an amateur, and none have 
insisted more forcibly on the danger of amateurs 
meddling with experts’ work than his own Fabian 
Society. It is an instance of Mr. Shaw’s well-known 
capacity to forget himself in his subject that he is able 
to see that one who is a journalist and not a scientific 
expert is incompetent to deal with this question. 
His notion of politeness is his own. He accused 
us of imposition, dishonesty or so forth, and when 
by the simple method of quotation from the articles 
and lectures to which he referred, we showed that 
he had been at no trouble to examine the grounds 
of his charges, he cheerfully remarks that he was too 
polite to suggest that we thought vaccine an antitoxin 
and implies that we are ignorant of the history of the 
attempts to isolate specific microbes from vaccine or 
from smallpox. These are the mere acrobatics of con- 
troversy, for, as Mr. Shaw must now painfully be 
aware, we have some acquaintance with the Milroy 
Lectures in which these questions are discussed elabo- 
rately. Mr. Shaw’s renewed attempt to raise prejudice 
against vaccine is interesting—psychologically. He 
stated that Dr. Copeman prepared his glycerinated 
lymph from smallpox crusts ; we pointed out that here 
again Mr. Shaw was careless with his authority ; Dr. 
Copeman gave specific reasons for not recommending 
that particular method ; the experiment and its sequel 
were, as Mr. Shaw now shows that he knew all the time, 
an extremely interesting piece of evidence in favour of 
the Jennerian view that there is a genetic association 
between smallpox and cowpox, a point, as Mr. Shaw 
rightly states, very attractive to the bacteriologist, and 
if it be established, capable of transforming the con- 
gruity of the problems of vaccination with the problems 
of other diseases into an identity. Apparently the 
exciting cause of the present exuberance of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and of others, who unlike him rank themselves 
as anti-vaccinators, is that with the progress of know- 
ledge the case for universal compulsory vaccination 
and revaccination has been greatly strengthened. 
Jenner believed that the conferred immunity was prac- 
tically lifelong ; we know now that its period is limited, 
and that revaccination is necessary. Jenner, and many 
others, hoped that the immunity was absolute; we 
know now that it is not absolute, and that there- 
fore the presence of the unvaccinated is a source of 
danger even to the vaccinated. We know now how to 
avoid that accidental inoculation with other diseases 
that was possible in the arm-to-arm method. It is no 
doubt a misfortune that death is not prevented by 
vaccination but it has not been recommended as an 
elixir vite, and our statement was and remains that 
certain possibilities of danger have now been removed. 
—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
BURNS THE BILINGUAL. 


“The Poetry of Robert Burns.” Edited by W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson. 3 vols. Edinburgh: 
T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1g01. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘* Poetical Works of Robert Burns.” Edited with notes 
&c., by J. A. Manson. London: Black. 1go1. 
3s. 6d. net. 

** Poetical Works of Robert Burns.” Edited with notes 
&c., by William Wallace. London and Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 1902. 6s. 

“The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns.” 
(New Century Library.) London: Nelson. 1goz. 
O less than four new editions of the immortal 

poet of a parish remind us of the days when his 
parochial vernac: lar seemed unlikely enough to capture 
the ear of all Europe. ‘‘I despair”, said Cowper”, 
speaking of the difficulty which the dialect of Burns 
presented to a Southron—‘‘I despair of meeting any 

Englishman who will take the pains that I have taken 

to understand him. His candle is bright but shut 

up in a dark lantern”. Dr. Moore of ‘ Zeluco” 
fame—or oblivion—a man of intelligence much above 
the average, addressed to Burns in 1787 a long 
fetter of admonition on the subject of this dialect 

of his. In view of the present position of Burns as a 

poet, and of the qualifications of Dr. Moore as a censor 

of Scotch poetry, it makes comical reading enough. 

Not only was Burns bidden to adopt the southern 

dialect and so cease to limit the number of his readers 

to those who “‘understand the Scottish” but he was 
also enjoined to undertake a long national poem 
apparently of an Epic nature. To this end he was to 
read abridgments of Greek and Roman history, the 
salient facts of which ‘‘ must highly delight a poetical 
mind ”—the heathen mythology ‘which in itself is 
charmingly fanciful ”—and finally the history of France 
and Great Britain from the beginning of Henry VII.’s 
reign. It seems by no means impossible that if Burns 
had lived longer Dr. Moore’s injunctions would 
have been carried out. By his own constant con- 
fession highly ambitious of fame, Burns may well 
have had misgivings analogous to those which caused 
sO many writers to compose in Latin because they 
believed that their own living language was doomed. 
Genuinely as his readers may to this hour be affected 
by Burns’ early death, they cannot pretend sorrow that 
the author of ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars” did not live to leave 
us a national poem after—and it would have been very 
much after—the manner of Cowper’s ‘‘Task”. Burns 
hesitated it seems whether to adopt the Scotch dialect 
or the English ; but if he had chosen English a bad 
imitation of Cowper was what it would have come 
to. ‘*The Task” was his pocket companion and 
we find him writing later on to Mrs. Dunlop little 

critical judgments upon Homer, Vergil, Dryden, &c., 

after the manner of poets in search of the ‘‘ best 

models ”. 

In the meantime there sat in the critical back- 
ground the literati of the Modern Athens afraid of 
a Scotch idiom as of a solecism and potential allies 
no doubt of Dr. Moore. Lucky was it that Burns 
was born into the world when wood-notes wild had 
still a vogue and a vitality, and before the language 
of the North had been altogether interleavened and 
overpowered by southern classicism. In Burns’ day 
a sort of international commerce of rhymes had 
for some time been going on between England 
and Scotland. The mid-century English songbook 
** The Lark”, which Burns carried about with him as a 
boy, contained for example such‘ things as ‘‘ Waly 
Waly” and the ‘‘ Blithesome Bridal ” which its author 
Sir William Scott of Thirlstane is said to have sung 


with success in London drawing-rooms perhaps soon | 
after the year 1700. Conversely Dr. Percy’s English | 
ballad “O Nancy wilt thou go with me?” was | 
Scotticised for Johnson’s ‘‘ Musical Museum” and as a | 
matter of fact we generally hear ‘‘ go” quoted ‘‘ gang”. | 
This particular ballad happened to have merit; but | 
speaking generally the South had in the eighteenth 

century nothing of any lyrical value to give to the North. 
The Scotch could still boast of real lyrists, such as | 


Fergusson or Ramsay, while we could produce nothing 
but a Shenstone, of some of the best of whose verses 
as recited to him by Boswell in the ‘‘Tour of the 
Hebrides” even his compatriot Johnson could be led 
to pronounce no more than the grudging yet surely 
not quite inadequate encomium —‘‘ That seems to be 
pretty”. The ludicrous fervours of Burns about 
Shenstone—‘‘ whose divine elegies do honour to our 
language our nation and our species ”—strikingly 
betoken the danger in which he stood from his southern 
inferiors. As to the merits of Shenstone, and especially 
of his prose, we side with Boswell rather than with 
Johnson ; but when we read such a rhapsody as the 
above we find ourselves inverting Shelley’s phrase and 
thinking of the desire of the star for the moth. 

Besides his English and his vernacular Burns had a 
third way of writing which consisted simply in turning 
the one into the other by mere alterations of spelling. 
Take the first and last stanzas of ‘‘ Chloris ”»— 


‘* My Chloris mark how green the groves, 
The primrose banks how fair ; 
The balmy gales awake the flowers 
And wave thy flaxen hair. 


These wild-wood flowers I’ve pu’d, to deck 
That spotless breast o’ thine ; 

The courtier’s gems may witness love 
But ’tis na love like mine.” 


The last stanza here is no less absolutely English 
than the first. Something of the same kind may of 
course ke said of ‘‘ Scots wha hae”. We cannot quite 
go Mr. Henley’s length and call it pure eighteenth- 
century English, since to our ear ‘‘ Scots who have with 
Wallace bled”? would be a vicious inversion, whereas 
the northern spelling for some reason seems to carry it 
off without a hitch, but such phrases as ‘‘ See the front 
of battle lour” or ‘*See your sons in servile chains” 
are certainly more suggestive of the odes of Gray than 
of Burns at his vernacular best. This lyric in fact 
seems from first to last to have owed much to patriotism 
and much to music. 

As to the premeditated English verse of Burns the 
abysmal deeps of platitude to which he could sink are 
best seen in such things as the elegy on Lord 
Monboddo’s daughter— 


‘* Life ne’er exulted in so rich a prize 
. As Burnet lovely from her native skies ; 
Nor envious Death so triumph’d in a blow 
As that which laid the accomplished Burnet low,” 


or in the lines beginning ‘‘ Sensibility how charming ”. 
After all and even so he was not worse than our Pyes 
and Hayleys ; and Macaulay’s early skit ‘‘ The Tears of 
Sensibility ”, which some of his family took in deadly 
earnest, survives to remind us what hopeless models 
England had to offer. The lines commonly called ‘‘ To 
Mary in Heaven” have been considered his best 
English effort but if they are not affected they certainly 
contrive to seem so. 
‘* See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?” 


has surely the ring of falsity—the only difficulty being 
that in the eighteenth century there was so much 
falsetto in the air that a poet might be found uttering 
it from the very depths of his soul. To our thinking 
the ‘‘ Prayer in the prospect of Death”’, reminiscent in 
a way of Pope’s ‘‘ Universal Prayer”, is as convincingly 
sincere as anything that Burns did in English verse. 
None knew better than himself where his own strength 
lay. ‘‘ These English songs” he writes ‘‘ gravel me 
to death. I have not that command of the language that 
I have of my native tongue”. Let us be grateful that 
he left us so much of his native tongue ashe did. Even 
in the North it is now to all intents and purposes a 
classic language. The admirable Scotch paraphrases 
of Horace which appeared of recent years in the 
‘* Scotsman” were just as much the exercitations of a 
scholar as if they had been translations cxt of Burns 


_ into the language of Horace himself. 


In considering the prose of Burns we have only his 
English to deal with—except for the letter which he 
addressed to a friend in the broadest of broad dialects— 
a playful mode of composition at which Stevenson also 
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tried his hand. The extraordinary diversity in the 
style of Burns’ letters has always been a puzzle to his 
critics—he writes at times with the straightforward 
simplicity of an Arthur Young and becomes at others 
as flowery as Hervey meditating among the tombs. 
‘*O Clarinda! shall we not meet in a state, some yet 
unknown state of being, where the lavish hand of 
plenty shall minister to the highest wish of benevo- 
lence ; and where the chill north wind of prudence shall 
never blow over the flowery fields of enjoyment ?” The 
fact seems to be that it amused him to play at fine 
writing and he would pour forth to his correspondents 
passionate reflexions upon life in general which he 
copied out of his last year’s common-place book, and in 
all this, as in the case of similar antics on Byron’s part, 
there was a ‘‘ note of provinciality”. The education of 
neither poet was equal to his genius. On the other 
hand a former editor of Burns was justly incensed with 
Matthew Arnold who accused Burns of provinciality 
because he described ‘‘ Scotch drink, Scotch religion, 
Scotch manners”—thus confounding provinciality of 
subject with provinciality of thought. On this showing 
Jane Austen would have been a most provincial writer. 
It must be added that Burns had that curious faculty of 
divination which belongs to creative genius—the power 
of seeing to the very heart of matters which might have 
been supposed unfamiliar. Let those who may chance 
to be versed better in our history than our poetry turn 
to the dialect squib called ‘‘ The Dream ” with its vivid 
portraiture of the personages of the Georgian Court. 
That Burns, alternating between Edinburgh and the 
plough-tail, should have written a London satire so 
tellingly intimate is not the least wonderful thing in a 
wonderful record. 


MARY TUDOR AND THOMAS CROMWELL. 


‘*The History of Mary I., Queen of England.” By 
J. M. Stone. London: Sands. igor. 12s. 6d. net. 


| hg general the history of England is, like the English 

character, overlaid with a veneer of decent dulness. 
We desire to seem more unimpassioned and prosaic than 
we really are. Our revolutions have been orderly, half- 
hearted, slow, and incomplete. We have embarked 
upon our wildest ventures with a show of circum- 
spection, and we ask our neighbours to believe that in 
the whole of our national career there have been no 
crimes, no inconsistencies, no decisions taken on the 
impulse of the moment. Enthusiasm, haste, and logic 
are weaknesses which we despise in other men and 
ignore, as far as possible, in surveying our own past. 
Of the average Englishman it is less correct to sa 
that he progresses than that he is propelled into the 
future by imperceptible degrees and with his face 
turned backward to the past. On the rare occasions 
when he has been less conservative he has been con- 
founded by his own temerity, has accompanied each 
forward step with protestations of his immobility, and 
has sought to veil his true intentions with promises 
= protestations better fitted to deceive himself than 
others. 

The Reformation, though not the first, is by far the 
most conspicuous occasion on which we have been 
overcome by this embarrassment. Never before or since 
have we gone about the work of self-deception with 
such laborious earnestness. The most accomplished 
hypocrite could not have been more double-faced than 
Henry VIII. ; yet there is every reason to believe in his 
sincerity. His ambiguities of word and deed were due 
to a confusion of ideas in which he was at one with 
many of his subjects. He imagined that it was possible 
to change and yet remain the same; that the greatest 
of all dangers lay in calling facts by their true 
names; that no subterfuge was too base, no cruelty 
too barbarous to be excusable, if it would serve to 
silence inconvenient frankness. This may be, as it has 
been called by his admirers, a truly English attitude. 
But only the pen which drew the portrait of Tiberius 
could fittingly describe the methods and the con- 
sequences of a revolution so conducted; the waves of 
apprehension and perplexity which swept from end to 
end of England, while men stood waiting for the edict 
of to-day to learn what faith would be expected of 


them on the morrow; the ghastly paradox of Smith- 
field where the Protestant burning at the stake was 
overshadowed by the Papist dangling from the gibbet ; 
the murderous plots and counter-plots of rival parties 
in the royal council; the tremulous and shifty Jupiter 
of our disordered island-world, who felt at least as 
much alarm as he inspired, promoted panic to restore 
tranquillity, and persecuted in the name of moderation. 
By comparison with compromises so maintained extreme 
opinions of any kind might well seem dignified and 
honourable. If this were reformation who could be 
blamed for desiring a reaction? The best excuse for 
Mary Tudor is her father’s reign. She declined to 
court the good will of her subjects by restoring a 
settlement which she had only too much reason to 
associate with every form of meanness, falsehood, and 
injustice. She meant her policy to be at least straight- 
forward and intelligible. Whatever charges may be 
brought against her, it must be admitted that she knew 
her own intentions and proclaimed them at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Thomas Cromwell and Mary Tudor are the least 
English but infinitely the most interesting figures in the 
story of our Reformation ; and greatly as they differed 
in their views they resembled one another in those traits 
which are the common property of all fanatics. In 
manner both were brusque and masterful. Both were 
conspicuous for a lion-like courage which failed them in 
their dealings with one man alone. In their cowardice 
they were as much alike as in their courage. It 
was not the weakness of their wills but the strength 
of their convictions which made them tremble at 
King Henry’s slightest frown; to the one as a 
father, to the other as a prince, he seemed no man 
but a divinity, the incarnation of the highest moral 
law which came within the ken of either. If we 
compare them as to statesmanship we seem at first 
to find a striking difference. Cromwell’s ways were 
tortuous while those of Mary led directly to her 
object. But in both we can perceive the same 
simplicity of purpose ; her idol was the Church and his 
the State. Both showed a callousness to human suffering 
which, evenif we judge them by contemporary standards, 
was abnormal and repulsive. Both on the other hand 
were capable of magnanimity. In the darkest hour of 
her fortunes Mary could make a plaything of Anne 
Boleyn’s yet more helpless and defenceless daughter, 
she was merciful to Jane Grey and to Dudley so long as 
she believed them to be harmless, and she took for her 
most trusted counsellor the man who, next to Cranmer, 
had done the most to break her mother’s heart and 
exclude herself from the succession. As for Cromwell 
it must always be remembered in his favour that once 
for the best part of a week he stood at bay before a 
hostile council, defending Mary with all the resources 
of his eloquence. He little dreamed that the fragile but 
unbending girl to save whose head he put his own in 
jeopardy would be in time to come the leader of the 
longest and most desperate reaction from his policy. 
Had he been able to forecast the future there would 
have been a grave the more on Tower Hill, a Queen the 
less in English history; and Mary might be now 
remembered solely as a blameless martyr to a father’s 
fears. But like his protégée Cromwell for once dis- 
played compassion out of season, though unlike her he 
did not live to realise and rue his error. 

It would fare better with their memories if more 
such errors could be placed to their account. And one 
is sorry there should be so little that is pleasing to 
relate of them. For they were not, with all their faults, 
ignoble ; they set their hearts on making something of 
the world and will therefore be remembered long after 
those who were content with making something out of 
it have been forgotten. Cromwell, a bourgeois raised 
to a giddy height of power in an age of mammon 
worship, spent the plunder of the Church on purposes 
of State and ended, as he had begun, a pauper. Mary, 
by birth a Tudor and consequently haunted with an 
hereditary passion for applause, threw popularity aside 
when it was offered to her, and rather chose to be the 
detested handmaid of an ungracious and ungrateful 
Church. Not many men and women have resisted the 
baser temptations incidental to a great position with so 
much success. That both succumbed to a temptation 
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greater than those of wealth or reputation is as much 
the fault of the English people as their own. The 
nation suffered what it had deserved. It had made 
material prosperity its final end and god; for the sake 
of wealth and ease it had allowed the Yorkists and the 
first two Tudors to create the mechanism of a tyranny ; 
and it was only natural that in course of time this 
instrument should fall into the power of those whose 
master-passions ran counter to the deepest instincts of 
the nation. On Cromwell and on Mary was thrust the 
opportunity of doing that which their respective creeds 
enjoined. But does this fact absolve them? The un- 
sophisticated moral sense of man declares that it does 
not. When all is said that can be said on their behalf, 
the fact remains that for the sake of an idea the one 
made a mockery of justice and the other trampled 
mercy underfoot. On justice and on mercy the social 
order, in the last resort, is founded ; and those to whom 
these virtues have no meaning may be great but are 
the common enemies of all mankind. 


THE MYSTERIES OF STATE TRIALS. 


** State Trials: Political and Social.” Selected and 
Edited by H. L. Stephen. Second Series. London: 
Duckworth. 1902. 5s. 


A two yedrs ago Mr. H. L. Stephen, now 
Mr. Justice Stephen, one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Calcutta, published two volumes of 
State Trials which attracted considerable attention 
through the novelty of the design and the skill 
with which a very difficult kind of selection and com- 
pilation was carried out. His object was to make 
familiar to lay readers the State trials that are to be 
found in Howell’s famous collection, which is a vast 
jungle of cases that can only be explored by the profes- 
sional lawyer. Even he however finds himself in almost 
a terra incognita of old forms of procedure and obsolete 
law which makes the process of exploration exceeding 

difficult and well nigh impossible unless it happens to 
him to be stimulated by the prospect of professional 
fees; and, after all, cases in which he must break his 
heart over the antiquities of the State trials are fortu- 
nately rare. Reading in them is very much as though 
an ordinary reader of English were set to read old 
Gower or Chaucer. Mr. Stephen was by no means the 
first to see what an extraordinary amount of good 
reading there is in them illustrative of the old times 
that are changed and the old manners that are gone, 
and the dramatic interest of comedy and tragedy that 
they contain. Buthe was the first who endeavoured to 
bring their contents before the general reader divested 
as much as possible of the technical matter which 
makes them in great part unintelligible. He did this 
very successfully, and it was generally admitted that he 
had been too modest when he apologised for his work 
by saying that mere condensation of another man’s 
narrative could hardly be done well though it certainly 
can be done very ill. It was done well, and these 
succeeding two volumes have been done equally well 
and are not inferior in interest to their predecessors. 
When the first volumes were published we remarked 
in review that Howell afforded material from 
which an infinite number of volumes such as these 
might be abstracted. Mr. Stephen refers to this in 
the introduction to the present series, and recalls that 
we then expressed a hope of seeing many more of 
them. Yet we gather that with these two volumes 
Mr. Stephen considers his work is completed. At the 
time, he says, he rather agreed with our opinion as to 
the ease with which material suitable for his purpose 
might be found in the quarry from which he had dug : 
but he regrets that he has changed his opinion, 
and that the conditions attaching to his selection of 
trials are such that he believes he has come very near 
to exhausting his supply. We suppose our obiter dicta 
must give way to Mr. Stephen’s seasoned judgment ; 
but we regret that the hopes of both author and re- 
viewer have been disappointed. We should have been 
less surprised, however, if Mr. Stephen had pleaded the 
increased weight of professional duties since the days 
when he was so sanguine as to the inexhaustible wealth 
of Howell. 


The two new volumes, third and fourth of the collec- 
tion, include half a dozentrials in the seventeenth and five 
in the eighteenth centuries. Lord Essex’ trial in 1600 is 
a pendant to that of Raleigh in 1603. Mr. Stephen 
gives a hitherto unpublished manuscript of the 
former trial which has been placed at his service by 
Lord Tollemache, whose family is connected with the 
family of Lord Essex, and which indeed bears on its 
first page ‘‘ Lionel Tolmach—16co of Bentley”, and 
the supposition is that the manuscript was written by a 
barrister from notes in court who had been instructed 
to pay special attention to the speeches of Lord Essex. 
What a scene of personal rivalries and deadly hatred 
it discloses. The outrages of Coke and Bacon 
on the trial of Essex are as scandalous as on the 
trial of Raleigh and there is a dramatic passage where 
‘*Mr. Secretarye Cicill cominge fourth from behinde 
the hanginge where he hadd stood” broke forth 
into a torrent of abuse against the ‘‘ person of 
a traytour” against whom he was supposed to be 
giving evidence. Heaven help the man who found 
himself in the seventeenth century on trial for treason, 
and undefended against the greatest intellects and the 
most passionate hearts of his age, his rivals and enemies 
in politics! With all this we wonder at the extra- 
ordinary language of fervid piety used alike by perse- 
cutor and victim; and not a traitor but goes to the 
scaffold muttering the most high-flown language of 
devotion to the Queen. Essex and Raleigh rivalled 
each other in this as in other things. There is a 
curious circumstance which we should have liked 
Mr. Stephen to note. Both Essex and Raleigh were 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered. Yet 
neither of them was hanged but beheaded. The other 
political trial of the seventeenth century is that of 
Green and others for the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey. It is in fact political because it was one of the 
most famous arising out of the popish plot panic which 
had just been started by informations laid by Titus 
Oates before Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey who, a week 
after was found murdered, as Oates and Bedloe declared, 
by the Jesuits, in order to stifle the disclosure of the 
plot. It is a most wonderful story of perjury and 
judicial murder, an odious man-hunt headed by Scroggs 
in his most devilish mood, with Mr. Recorder Jeffreys 
taking as yet only the subordinate part of counsel in a 
congenial scene. The men were hanged, and if they 
did not murder Sir Edmund it does not appear who did. 
One can rarely decide as to the guilt or innnocence 
of the accused in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
trials on account of the irregular procedure, the denial 
of counsel to prisoners, and a consequent absence of 
anything like cross-examination. Mr. Stephen puts it 
very neatly that all a prisoner could do was to show, if 
possible, that a witness was infamous and a liar in 
general, not that he had told particular lies, and that 
the art of cross-examination had not kept pace with the 
art of perjury. It is quite evident that, if the trial had 
been two or three years later, Oates and Bedloe would 
not have been believed and the prisoner@ would have 
been acquitted. 

But the most interesting trials after all are the non- 
political ones ; they are almost all mysteries exciting 
curiosity, but so indeterminate that the mind is baffled 
in attempting a solution. They are like a Sherlock 
Holmes detective story minus the explanation of the 
puzzle. There is no dénouement, and they are a good 
illustration of the difference between life and art. The 
case of Perry gives us a man accusing himself, his 
mother, and a brother, of the murder ofa sort of village 
squire. They are executed and the squire turns up 
alive two years after with a most astounding story of 
a kidnapping and journey to Morocco, which is too 
marvellous to be credible, and yet no cause appears 
why he should voluntarily have left his village. If 
one wants a story of morals and manners in the 
eighteenth century let him read the Annesley case : 
the history of the ménage of a peer and his wife, a 
daughter of a Duke of Buckingham. Sir Pitt Crawley 
in comparison was decent and reputable. The jury in 
the ejectment action brought by James Annesley, who 
claimed to be the legitimate son of Lord Annesley, 
against Lord Annesley’s brother returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff but nothing came of the trial, and 
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the possessor of the estates and title was left undis- 
turbed. The explanation seems to be that Lord 
Annesley hated his brother and set up an illegitimate 
son for a time as his true heir until he got tired of 
the game, and then cast the poor youth off into 
a life of extreme poverty which culminated in his kid- 
napping and sale into slavery in America, perhaps by 
the joint plot of Lord Annesley and his brother. He 
returned, believing no doubt in his title, but probably 
none but an Irish jury would have disturbed the 
descent of an estate on the evidence, whose mass of 
evident perjury on one side or the other no human 
intellect could have unravelled. But the very refine- 
ment of puzzles, for its apparent simplicity and its 
remarkable coincidences, if the incidents were really 
such, is the story of the relations of a young man named 
Barnard with the Duke of Marlborough. It was what 
we should call a blackmailing case, and the young man 
was charged with sending threatening letters demand- 
ing ‘‘a certain valuable thing, to wit, a genteel support 
for the life of him, the said William Barnard”. 
That a genteel support for life is a valuable thing is a 
conclusion that may be reached without reference to the 
case, which leaves us without any other conclusion. Mr. 
Stephen helps us wherever he can with introductions 
and notes, but to such mysteries as these neither he nor 
another can furnish the solution. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 
‘The Garden of Kama.” Arranged in Verse by 
Laurence Hope. London: Heinemann.  1go2. 
55. net. 


Ar from a literary merit which, though curiously | 
unequal, at times touches a very high level, this | 


little volume of love lyrics is full of interest in that it is 
the first echo in English ears of that multitudinous 
lyric voice of modern India which is as integral a part 


of Indian cities and bazaars as their sunshine, their | 


squalor, their strange vitality and passion, their 


equally strange passivity and indifference. And this | 


echo is a true, if not an absolutely complete one. 


Completeness, indeed, being out of the question for | 


polite ears, since, as all who have experience must 
confess, this lyric voice has, literally, no limit of 
shame. Perhaps even in this selection there are things 
to offend, but the difficulty, without on the one hand 
shocking the squeamish or on the other sacrificing truth 
to conventionality, of showing how even in its songs the 
atmosphere of an Indian bazaar is a subtle commingling 
of aromatic perfume and evil smell, is self-evident ; and 
on the whole Laurence Hope is to be congratulated on 
his judgment. It is, however, impossible to commend 
the intrusion into such a collection of palpably Anglo- 
Indian numbers such as ‘‘ A Sea Song” and ‘*‘ Back to the 
Border”. Reading these, the twangling of sitaras stops, 
the insistent calling of quails from their hooded cages 
is hushed, the hot yellow purifying sunshine ceases to 
throb through to the very marrow; briefly we are no 
Jonger in an environment where nakedness is not 
ashamed. 

Every now and again, also, even in verses where the 
name of the native author is scarcely needed to prove 
their absolutely Eastern origin, some Western turn of 
phrase comes as a jar ; but as arule, and notably in the 
shorter numbers, the reader is taken bodily into the 

arden of the Indian Eros and kept there. It is 
in this truthfulness to atmosphere that the great value 
of the book lies, for it must add to our sympathy 
with our Indian dependency to know that songs suchas 
some of these find audience in its crowded bazaars—nay 
more, even in the worst parts of those bazaars, for it 
is there one hears most often some high trilling voice, 
some twangling sitar. 

And truly it is to be doubted whether the songs of 
our music-halls to which much of the verse in the book 
is comparable in genesis and environment could produce 
a selection holding in it so much of pure poetry as 
these Indian love lyrics, poetry and purity. For some 
of these lyrics are gems. The little Sampan song, the 
story called ‘‘ Sunstroke”’, the ‘‘ Song of T4j Mahomed”, 
and mawy another are perfect in their different ways. 
As an example of versification which closely follows the 


original rhythm with its inlaid rhymes the first song 
may be taken—and taken with the effect of making the 
reader turn over the page to find more. 


Less than the dust beneath thy chariot wheel 
Less than the rust that never stained thy sword 
Less than the trust thou hast in me, oh Lord 
Even less than these 
Less than the weed that grows beside thy door 
Less than the speed of hours spent far from thee 
Less than the need thou hast in life of me 
Even less am I. 
Since I, oh Lord, am nothing unto thee 
See here my sword, I make it keen and bright 
Love’s last reward, Death, comes to me to-night 
Farewell Zahir-u-din. 


APOLLONIUS THE WISE MAN. 


** Apollonius of Tyana.” By G. R. S. Mead. London 
and Benares: Theosophical Publishing Society. 
1901. 35. 6d. net. 

S le little book is an attempt to tell us all that is 

definitely known of one of the most extraordinary 
figures in history. It is written ramblingly and clumsily ; 
it translates the prose of Philostratus into an intolerable 
kind of blank verse, printed as prose ; it accounts for 
the possible influence of Indian thought on the thought 
of Greece by a theory of mind-transference ; but it is 
done, in the main, with absolute impartiality, and with 
considerable learning. It is not a satisfactory book, 
but it is useful and an interesting and, in default of 
anything better, it may be recommended to those who 
care to know more about Apollonius than Keats or 

Flaubert can tell them. 

Apollonius, it may be remembered, is the philosopher 
in ‘‘ Lamia ” who unmasks the serpent-woman. ‘‘ The 
bald-head philosopher ” Keats calls him, not quite justly ; 
for we are told that at the age of eighty he was ‘‘ sound 
and healthy in every limb and organ, upright and per- 
fectly formed”, and that his charm in old age won 
more praises than the beauty of Alcibiades in his youth. 
The supposed portraits, in busts and medals, repre- 
sent him with long hair and beard. Flaubert, in ‘‘ La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine”, has followed the Life of 
Philostratus closely, and gives us not only a vivid 
suggestion of Apollonius but a humorous sketch of his 
disciple, Damis, as the mystical Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza of antiquity. The English deists of the 
sixteenth century, Blount and Lord Herbert, following 
the argument of Hierocles in 305, put forward Apollonius 
as a kind of rival to Christ, especially as a worker of 
miracles. ‘‘ Upon the whole”, says Jowett, in Smith’s 
‘* Dictionary of Classical Biography and Mythology”, 
‘we may place Apollonius midway between the mystic 
philosopher and the mere impostor, between Pythagoras 
and Lucian’s Alexander; and in this double character 
he was regarded by the ancients themselves”. 

To Mr. Mead, perhaps more justly, Apollonius is no im- 
postor and no magician ; but, if we put aside, or rightly 
interpret, the fables of his biographer (often no more 
than the rhetorician’s embellishment of his subject) a 
Pythagorean philosopher of reticent, but benignant, 
wisdom, a seeker after truth in all lands, especially 
in India, where truth seems to have dwelt longest, and 
a gentle but powerful reformer of religion. Initiated, 
wherever he went, into the most secret mysteries 
of every doctrine, he seems less to have had a 
special teaching of his own than to have accepted 
wisdom under every form. His own words, so 
far as we have them, are often enigmatic, and 
have generally been taken to mean something more 
literal than they were probably intended to mean. 
Thus when Damis, the faithful companion whom he 
met at Nineveh, offered himself as _ interpreter, 
Apollonius answered that he knew all languages, 
though he had learned none, and even the words that 
men do not say. Emerson might have said much the 
same, and certainly with the same meaning. And 
Apollonius seems never to have confided much to 
Damis, who is represented as asking him in vain as to 
the wisdom of the Magi at Babylon. ‘‘ They are wise, 
but not in all things ”, was the only answer. 

Was Apollonius, after all, himself a missionary or a 
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fearner? He seems to have been both equally, and it 
was for this reason, doubtless, that the priests of every 
religion received him so willingly. He gave advice to 
kings, not going out of his way for them, to seek or to 
avoid them. In all we hear of him he is on the side of 
justice, of humanity. He condemned sacrifices of living 
things, because all living things had or might have a soul 
in them ; of fire, even, for what was material in it. He 
wished to simplify all rites, to purify them from the senses, 
to bring them back to their original meaning. And his 
highest praise for larchas (Arhat, Mr. Mead suggests), 
and the other Buddhist or Brahmanical sages whom he 
visited in India, was this: ‘‘ I saw men dwelling on 
the earth, and yet not on it, defended on all sides, yet 
without any defence, and yet possessed of nothing but 
what all possess”. That abstract conception of wisdom, 
the one power, and yet a birthright common to all, 
brings us nearer to the real Apollonius than all 
Philostratus has to tell us about flying in the air and 
casting out devils. - 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Embarrassing Orphan.” By W. E. Norris. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


If Mr. Norris is not quite in his happiest vein in 
this book, he is still sufficiently entertaining to make 
us wish that some of the younger men could catch 
something of his spirit. The orphan whose matri- 
monial prospects embarrass her guardian is not 
unusually interesting, but some of the minor characters 
are very good company. The hen in charge of the 
duckling, so to say, is a member of the Council of 
India (an august body which, we believe, found no 
place in a recent list of romantic professions), and 
the journal of this slightly pompous old gentleman 
gives Mr. Norris exactly the kind of opportunity by 
which he best profits. The guardian’s wife, an untidy 
creature perpetually embarking on charitable or theolo- 

ical crazes; a wicked French uncle with unlimited 
ingenuity and charming manners; the said villain’s 
scientific and misogynistic son—all are possible beings 
but quite out of the common. If the hero is just what 
a young and virtuous officer of the Household Brigade 
cannot help being in fiction, he does not, after all, 
count for very much. The story, it will be gathered, is 
slight, but the vein of well-bred comedy is sustained to 
the end. 


“The Green Turbans.” By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
London: John Long. trgo2. 6s. 

Mr. Cobban has devised a villain of the brand Mr. 

Seton-Merriman favours, set her to play a part in con- 


temporary Morocco, and given her a tragic end of the | 


Hypatia style. He has forgotten to make her convincing, 
but the readers certainly get a good deal for their 
money. His book seems to smack of first-hand ob- 
servation, and in any case affords a good story of 
political intrigue. A Moorish mission to London is 
described with some humour: we have a kidnapping in 
the most approved Chinese Embassy manner, and in 
‘The Friends of Moorish Freedom” Mr. Cobban 
gibbets very neatly the particular kind of fool that 
embarrasses our foreign and colonial policy by his 
fatuous self-righteousness. The book is decidedly 
fresh, and is better written than most of its kind. 


By Henry Gilbert. London: 


** Hearts in Revolt.” 
Allen. 1901. 6s. 


Introspective, depressing, even sordidly dreary at 
times, this novel is still a genuine study of a tempera- 
ment, faithful and lifelike and saddening by its very 
truth. The old struggle between flesh and spirit 
and between character and circumstance has been 
treated many a time by novelists. But the details, 
in this case, make such a picture of a grey, re- 
stricted life and the struggle for existence of a young 
man’s ideals in the midst of it that the book is very 
well worth reading. Mr. Gilbert is the author of 
some short stories, as convincing (and as little cheerful) 
as the present novel. If he shows traces of any leading 
«writer’s influence, that writer is Mr. George Gissing. 


MILITARY BOOKS. 
“The Art of Marching.” By Colonel G. A Furse, C.B. 
London: W. Clowes. 1901. 12s. 

The subject of marching is necessarily a large one, and the 
work is accordingly comprehensive and long. Indeed so 
exceedingly comprehensive is it, that it embraces most details 
which bear on the subject. Thus we find chapters on outposts, 
the principles of exploration, cavalry raids and cantonments 
and bivouacs. As to the general matter of the book, there is 
little to criticise. For the author toa very large extent has effaced 
himself, and few of his own opinions are given us. On the 
contrary he relies mainly on the opinions of others, backed up in 
most cases by the teachings of history. His plan of exposition 
is invariably the same. First he propounds some incontro- 
vertible proposition, and then proceeds to expound it by 
examples. Needless to say such a course entails much re- 
search, and the labour must have been considerable. In 
the issue we are presented with numerous opinions by most 
of the giants of military history, and the courses they pursued 
upon various emergencies. The South African war con- 
tributes its quota of pertinent episodes. For instance the 
subject of marching at night is well set forth with numerous 
examples, and these at present are of especial interest. For 
dangerous and risky as is night marching, and wearying 
and harassing as it is on troops, it is at the present stage 
of the war the only method which is likely to succeed in 
catching Boers. Their outpost work at night'is not well done ; 
and, wily as they are in other respects, they have as a rule an 
invincible repugnance to sitting up all night. Consequently if 
the intelligence is good and the plan well laid, a visit before dawn 
to the farm where they are sleeping is generally certain of yield- 
ing a haul. Then it happens either that they are caught asleep, 
or else that they are gallopped down at dawn. For the oat-fed 
horses of our men—-if only they have a reasonable chance—are 
generally certain to run down the Boers, whose horses are fed 
on grass and mealies. Again the chapter on convoys is an 
especially useful one. One of the most lamentable features of 
the present war is the number of small disasters which have 
occurred through the neglect of providing for convoys adequate 
advanced, flank and rear guards. 


“Historical Record of the 14th (King’s) Hussars, from 
A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900.” By Colonel Henry Blackburne 
Hamilton. London: Longmans. 1901. 

Without question this is one of the most complete regimental 
histories which have yet appeared. It is of course unavoidable 
that all books of this class should contain a vast amount of detail 
which, though of undoubted interest and often of importance 
to the corps concerned, cannot in any way be said to appeal to 
the general reader. Apart however from this inevitable 
“record” there is much in Colonel Hamilton’s bonk of real 
interest ; more especially would we direct attention co General 
Brotherton’s reminiscences of the fighting during the Peninsular 
War. Colonel Hamilton somewhat confidently alludes to the 
Battle of Corunna as a British defeat. It is true that the French 
claim it as a victory but although the battle was followed by 
the embarkation of the British forces and their withdrawal from 
northern Spain, whereby the French reaped the strategic advan- 
tage, the tactical victory lay with the British army, which 
repulsed Soult’s furious attacks on the memorable occasion 
when the gallant Moore lost his life. That the British cavalry 
regiments did not invariably distinguish themselves in the 
Peninsular War is a matter of common knowledge. Yet there 
were exceptions and amongst them the gallant 14th. Captain 
Gronow relates how the Duke told Sir Stapleton Cotton (after- 
wards Lord Combermere) that “The Germans, 14th Light 
Dragoons and perhaps the 12th, under Fred Ponsonby, were 
the only regiments that knew their duty and did not get into 
scrapes of every description”. The latter words recall another 
remark of the Duke’s on his cavalry, to the effect—we quote 
from memory—that other people’s cavalry at times won them 
victories, whereas his cavalry were constantly getting into diffi- 
culties from which he was called upon to extricate them. 


“From Liverpool to Lydenburg.” By Private A. W. Parker. 
Birkenhead : Griffen. 1901. 4 

This is a modest and truthful account by a private soldier of 
the Rifle Brigade of great hardships cheerfully borne and much 
gallant work during fifteen months of campaigning in South 
Africa. It is of especial interest since it expresses in no hesi- 
tating manner the views and aspirations of the men who win 
our battles. The account of the storming of Bergendal on 
27 August 1900, by the Rifle Brigade, described by Lord 
Roberts who witnessed it as “a brilliant feat of arms”, is one 
of the most spirited we have read. The retort of the rifleman 
to the fussy staff officer who objected to our men picking up 
Boer articles left in the trenches of Monte Cristo showed a 
vein of sarcasm combined with a delicate allusion to the 
futile crossing of the Tugela at Spion Kop and Vaal Kranz. 
“We may as well loot all we can, because we are not coming 
back this way again, are we?” It is no secret by the way 
among those who know all the circumstances that the withdrawal 
after Vaal Kranz was an amazing blunder: we retired at a 
time when we had little to fear and could then and there have 
marched straight on to the relief of Ladysmith ! 
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TWO BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“The ABC of Bridge.” By Eleanor A. Tennant. (New 
Edition: revised and enlarged.) London: Drane. 1902. 
IS. 
“ New Ideas on Bridge.” By Archibald Dunn, jun. London : 
The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 1902. Is. 

Mrs. Tennant’s “ A B C of Bridge” has been such a success 
—has it not been seen in the hands of Cabinet Ministers ?— 
that it seems to have inspired a rival publisher with the idea of 
imitation. The Walter Scott Publishing Company has clothed 
Mr. Dunn’s book in a binding so exactly like that of the A B C 
in colour size and four-ace device that nine people out of ten 
would fail to distinguish one from the other on a bookstall. 
Let us hope that it was by accident that the second publisher hit 
upon the same design as the first. Mrs. Tennant’s second 
edition contains a new chapter on leads. It is no use giving 
people tables of leads : they will not or cannot commit them 
to memory ; nor is it desirable to do so. The rational way of 
remembering the leads is to grasp the reason for leading a 
particular card in each case. Mrs. Tennant explains clearly 
the consequences of leading different cards. 

Mr. Dunn bears a name honoured in the bridge world, and 
he is of course not responsible for his binding. His book is 
not a manual of instruction. It is a “series of articles dealing 
with bridge questions”. Mr. Dunn, it is needless to say, 
belongs to the forward school, and is for taking more risks than 
the average player is willing to face. That the dealer should 
declare spades if he holds thirteen is rather obvious for argu- 
ment, though the case must be extremely rare. We agree with 
Mr. Dunn that “the great imperfection” of bridge is that 
people by their manner of declaring passing doubling and 
redoubling give information to the table. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


Count von Biilow and Mrs. Gallup divide the critical honours 
of the February Reviews. And by way of being up to-date the 
“Fortnightly” devotes articles to both. As for Mrs. Gallup, 
too much attention has already been given to her new theory 
based on bad history, and neither the “Fortnightly” nor 
* Blackwood ” nor the “ Monthly” would have considered her 
worth notice if her wonderful cipher had not engaged the atten- 
tion of Mr. Mallock’s serious and scholarly pen. If Mrs. Gallup 
on the other side of the Atlantic finds occasion for some pride 
and possibly a little amusement at the space she commands in 
the British reviews, Count von Biilow on this side may perhaps 
turn to them for instruction if not for edification. Mr. 
Chamberlain has never struck a note more truly national than 
in his reply to the German Chancellor, and there is a chorus of 
approval from the monthly reviewers. Sir Wemyss Reid is not a 
follower of Mr. Chamberlain, and does not always approve of his 
methods, but he reviews the situation impartially and considers 
that the German Chancellor by a clumsy and unjust attack has 
strengthened the Colonial Secretary’s hold on the British people. 
“ Count von Biilow is hardly to be congratulated upon his diplo- 
matic methods”, says Sir Wemyss. “ They are certainly not 
those of Prince Bismarck”. How unlike Prince Bismarck’s they 
are is shown by Pollex in the “ Fortnightly ”. Count von Biilow’s 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain is described as the most palpable 
political blunder committed by a German Minister since the 
creation of the Empire. Its author is accused of “ habitual bad 
faith in his diplomacy” ; the episoce, says Pollex, “ gives the 
real calibre of Count von Biilow, and there could hardly be a 
more telling exposure of the difference between the old Jove in 
jack-boots and the Bismarck ‘en pantoufles’”. Pollex foresees 
troubles economic and diplomatic ahead for Germany, and 
Count von Biilow does not seem to be the man to grapple with 
them as Bismarck would have done. His reflections on Mr. 
Chamberlain were prompted no doubt by a well-founded belief 
that he was making himself the mouthpiece of German views 
concerning England. It would have been an act of statesman- 
ship, as well as of courtesy, if the Chancellor had availed himself 
of the opportunity to moderate the Anglophcbist outpourings of 
the reptile press. But matters have now reached a pass when, 
if the “ Contemporary ” is well informed, nothing will satisfy the 
Teuton, do what we may. Max Nordau’s philosophical reflec- 
tions on the subject in the “ National Review” may not have much 
effect on the Continent, but they will at least serve to show the 
British people that there is little in the outburst which need 
alarm them whilst they keep a cool head and dry powder. 
Anglophobia has nowhere, he says, assumed the form of actions 
of which the English people and English Government are com- 
pelled to take cognisance. “The foreign State does not 
trouble itself about the thoughts, feelings, sayings and acts of 
individual citizens or the masses. They are no concern of the 
foreign State so long as the Government and its representative 
do ‘not formulate them: in accordance with diplomatic 
usage.” Obviously Count von Biilow’s action formulated 
Anglophobia in accordance with undiplomatic usage. The 
new strength Mr. Chamberlain has derived from the Ger- 
man incident colours the reconsideration given to Lord 
Rosebery’s Chesterfield speech. Sir- Wemyss Reid regards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that Lord Rosebery’s policy is 
identical with his own as audacious, but Calchas in the 


“Fortnightly” reiterates that Chesterfield is only Birmingham 
with a superior gloss, and endorses the view of the “ Vorwarts”— 
“the wittiest thing yet said of the Chesterfield policy ”— that 
“ Lord Rosebery is Mr. Chamberlain—édition de luxe”. 

Imperial problems, apart from those latent in international 
discord, await solution by either statesmanship or events in 
South Africa, Central Asia and China. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” Mr. Frederick Greenwood makes the “ violent pro- 
posal”, which he concludes by considering not “so very violent 
afier all”—that we should in the interests of all concerned in 
the future of South Africa, refuse permits to the riff-raff and 
adventurers of the Continent, eager to take advantage of 
British work, to participate in the reopening of the mines. 
To agree to the immigration of the foreigner, with his 
pro-Boer sympathies, is to do ourselves economic wrong 
and to Jay up the materials for future mischief. Looking 
to the past and the “darkly teeming future”, Mr. Greenwood 
would by all tolerable means keep up the bar against foreign 
immigration into our South African territory for some years to 
come. In China Major F. E. Younghusband writing in the 
“ Monthly ”, predicts a sharper struggle than ever for spheres of 
influence. There will be a competition for access to Chinese 
markets in the twentieth century which may be as decisive as, 
and will certainly be remindful of, that which took place for the 
markets of India in the eighteenth. During the present 
century Major Younghusband believes that “ China will be as 
thoroughly opened up to European trade as are now India and 
Japan ; and the idea of the Yellow Peril may be dismissed as 
a bogey of badly informed philosopkers ”—a verdict which will 
not be without a measure of academic interest for Lord 
Wolseley. Whatever attention we may give at home to China, 
Indian statesmen apparently are of opinion that for the present 
South-Western China must be abandoned in order that British 
interests in Central Asia may be properly watched and safe- 
guarded. Mr. D. C. Boulger in the “ Contemporary” finds in 
Lord Curzon’s recent speeches in Burma a hint to this 
effect. The change of rulers in Afghanistan is probably 
the explanation of the Viceroy’s anxiety in that direction. 
Not only China, as Major Younghusband predicts, but 
Afghanistan as Mr. Boulger thinks, will have to be thrown 
open to trade. What course will Habibullah adopt if the 
demand is made upon him? Will he follow in his fathers 
footsteps so far as to reject the claim of the Indian trader to be 
allowed to do business with his subjects? Mr. Boulger is of 
opinion that India will not for ever be content to go on paying 
eighteen lakhs a year into the Afghan treasury if some tangible 
return is not forthcoming. Habibullah’s position is not an easy 
one: too much pressure on him might involve disorder in 
Afghanistan, and a disordered Afghanistan would be the oppor- 
tunity of Ismail the son of Ishak, who nearly wrested the 
throne from Abdurrahman in 1888, or some other pretender, to 
strike with the connivance of Russia. Mr. Boulger therefore 
advocates anew an agreement with Russia which would make 
it possible for her to find an outlet for her energies and her 
ambition in the Persian Gulf. 

Some of the miscellaneous articles in not only the reviews 
but the lighter magazines are peculiarly attractive this month, 
In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Arthur Symons gives a summary of 
D’Annunzio’s new play “Francesca da Rimini” with lengthy 
quotations translated in the metre of the original. Miss 
Hannah Lynch in the “ Nineteenth Century” records her im- 
pressions—on the whole very pleasant ones—of the young 
French girl. The “Monthly Review” prints an interesting 
account by Mr. Herbert P. Horne of Botticelli’s “ Adoration of 
the Magi”. The editorial in the “ Monthly ” is an able criti- 
cism of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Islanders”—a criticism which 
should be read in conjunction with Mr. Charles E. Russell’s 
strenuous attack on the creator of Mulvaney and Ortheris 
in the new number of “Crampton’s Magazine”. ‘“Lines- 
man” in “ Blackwood” is vividly descriptive and reminiscent 
as ever in his account of a visit to Pieters Hill two years 
after it was taken by General Buller. ‘Graves, British and 
Boer, anywhere, everywhere, in every cranny of the mountain, 
beneath every tree, behind every great hot boulder, universal 
deaths all crystallised into one great death upon the summit, 
where stands a noble obelisk with closely-printed plinth. 
How dreadful is this place! But it is holy ground whereon we 
stand—itis Pieters Hill.” In the “ National” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
essay may serve to kindle a new flicker of interest in William 
Godwin’s novels, and especially in “ Caleb Williams” which 
has been read steadily if not extensively for three generations. 
A delightful article on “ National Games and the National 
Character” appears in “ Macmillan’s”. It puts the difference 
of American and English views on sport in the clearest pos- 
sible way, and subily observes that “those who have had a 
glimpse into American character through games will have a 
higher opinion of it than if the knowledge came through 
politics ”. 

In the “Commonwealth” the Bishop of Stepney gives in 
his adherence to the Resolutions of the Joint Committee of 
Convocations as one of several contributors to an educational 
“ drinking-bout ” (if Canon Scott-Holland will hug the journal- 
ist’s trick of calling a collection of articles a “symposium”, he 

Continued on page 182.) 
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should not be afraid of translating it into English). The 
Bishop’s support is of much importance ; intellectually there 
are few Churchmen to whom we would pay as much regard. 
But we do not believe in the difficulties he anticipates in pro- 
viding denominational religious teaching in Board schools. 
We agree with Mr. Riley, another contributor, that it will be 
best for all elementary schools to be State schools, religious 
teaching according to the parent’s faith being provided for 
every child in all schools. 

There is some exceptional verse in the Reviews, and one 
remarkable poem: “ The Death of Adam” by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon in the “Monthly Review”. It is not often that an 
editor has the courage to print so long a poem ; or the oppor- 
tunity to print so good a one. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Les Prolétaires Intellectuels en France. Par Henry Bérenger, 
Paul Pottier, Pierre Marcel, P. Gabillard, Marius-Ary 
Leblond. Paris: Edition de la “Revue.” 1901. 3f. 50c. 

In the first chapter of this interesting but profoundly pessi- 
mistic volume M. Henry Bérenger spares no pains to explain 
what he and his collaborators mean by “ Les Prolétaires Intel- 
lectuels”. No doubt his exhaustive definition is necessary, for 
until quite recently the “ prolétariat” (so he assures us) was 
commonly accepted in France as the most fitting term to apply 
to those who gained a more or less precarious livelihood by 
their hands alone, and who in the event of an accident, sickness 
or sudden dismissal would find themselves at the mercy of the 
Assistance Publique, most unreliable of charitable institutions. 
Then, it became usual to include in that category, with the 
mere addition of “ intellectuel”, bohemians, déclassés and 
réfractaires of all descriptions whose joy it was to wage constant 
war against the bourgeois. Unworthy fellows, these, thinks M. 
Bérenger ; students who do not study and deem it grand to 
spend a month’s allowance in a night, would-be painters 
and writers of marvellous self-confidence and no talent, 
idlers that end after a spell of extravagance in the cheap 
lodging house. Who, and what, then, are these particular 
“Intellectuals”? “Men who were born poor”, answers M. 
Bérenger, “sons of peasants, workmen, petits employés. 
Men who are studious and steady, and who have gained 
their knowledge after infinite labour and privation. Men 
who expect on the strength of their acquirements to occupy 
fitting situations, but in reality become slaves”. However, it 
is not M. Bérenger’s aim, nor the aim of his collaborators, to 
criticise this class. Their object in producing the present 
volume is to draw attention to the miseries that attend so-called 
“liberal” professions, and no doubt to warn off from them by 
this means the thousands of Frenchmen who, in forsaking 
practical pursuits for medicine, teaching, literature and the law, 
swell every year the already alarming number of “ prolétaires 
ntellectuels”. 

Of course our authors do not imagine for one instant that 
this “ evil” exists only in France. Germany, Italy, and Norway 
they tell us are overrun with men in quest of “liberal” pro- 
fessions ; and year by year the competition becomes keener, 
the chances of success smaller, the “misery” more widely 
spread. England is threatened with the same danger, but M. 
Bérenger holds that an eminently industrial nation is not likely 
to produce to any alarming degree men with yearnings towards 
precarious callings. In passing, we may refer M. Bérenger 
to the advertisement columns of any daily paper, where he 
will not fail to find the “prolétaire intellectuel ” offering his 
services for next to nothing ; then bid him visit a Free Library, 
where he will certainly encounter at any hour men as needy 
as those on the other side of the Channel. However, we doubt 
if anyone in England could tell a more harrowing tale than 
M. Bérenger and his collaborators ; for who will not be astonished 
to learn that M. Sully-Prudhomme earns but £120 from his 
poems, and who, then, would care to calculate what his countless 
disciples can gain from theirs? Not 200 lawyers out of 3,000 
make £400 a year, yet candidates for the bar increase terribly 
in number every year. As for the professor, his plight is still 
worse. For one wretchedly paid post come 1oo applicants ; 
and, at the age of 41, the successful candidate’s salary amounts 
to £120 a year! So he gives private lessons when his day’s 
duties are over at a low price ; we, ourselves, have known such 
a professor offer lessons in English at one franc an hour, 
and heard him tell how difficult it was to be employed 
even then. Some day he hoped his salary would amount to 
£200, and that he deemed most handsome. As for writers, 
“ils sont bien 4 A 5,000, sur Je pavé, de Paris, qui, 
riches seulement de chiméres, meurent de misére en. at- 
tendant la gloire”. Finally, the doctor. After reviewing those 
who just manage to gain their livelihood with dignity, M. 
Bérenger turns his attention to others who have failed—through 
no fault of their own, however—to acquire a practice. So they 
become assistants to a chemist, even fall so low as to act as 
commercial travellers—touts—for the druggist; or, utterly 
demoralised and despairing, resort to illegal practices. “ Ceux- 
1a”, concludes M. Bérenger, “sont mirs pour les asiles de 
nuit”. All this is bad enough, but worse follows. In his 
powerful chapter on “La Crise du Fonctionnarisme ”, 


M. Bérenger gives an account of the hardships endured by 
those who occupy small positions under the State. At the 
Ministry of Public Instruction alone are 120,988 fonctionnaires ; 
and although a situation here is usually gained through 
favouritism, over a hundred candidates present themselves 
for one vacant post. We have not the space to follow 
M. Bérenger through his pages of statistics which prove that 
almost any position is preferable to that held by small 
Governmental! employés, and reveal at the same tiwe no 
small amount of favouritism and corruption. Equally gloomy 
reading are the chapters on the proletariat in the colonies, 
army, and Church. Herein, MM. Marius-Ary Leblond, 
Gabbilard, and Pottier deplore the number of men who seek 
to enter those callings without the necessary qualifications 
and without a sifficiently well-filled purse. Doctors, lawyers 
and professors in Algiers, Madagascar, wherever you will, fare 
no better than their Paris colleagues. After twelve years’ 
service in the army a captain receives £160a year, a lieutenant 
£98 ; their colonel, who is obliged to entertain more than any 
general, must rest content with £320, and so—if they have no 
income of their own—they must in a measure be included in 
our author’s proletariat. Again, the curé, whose strongest desire 
in nine cases out of ten it is to relieve the hideous distress that 
prevails in the hidden-away slums of Paris. If he is of the 
“first class ”, he receives from £60to £64 yearly, but for years 
he must live and do his relieving on £48 to £52. And, some- 
times, writes M. Paul Pottier, “ Malgré le caractére indélébile 
de sa fonction, malgré un embrigadement dont son costume est 
la marque, le prétre, qui a quitté son diocése sans étre appelé & 
un poste, est forcé de se débattre contre la vie de la méme 
facon que tout autre homme.” 

The chief reason why France has more “ prolétaires 
intellectuels” than any other land lies in the law passed in 
1891 by which “tout licencié, tout docteur en droit ou 
en médecine, tout interne en pharmacie, tout diplémé de 
certaines grandes écoles, est exempté de deux ans de 
service militaire sur trois”. Naturally, it has followed from 
this that numbers of young men who, before 1891, would have 
been commercially and industrially employed, flocked to the 
Universities in order to escape going through the entire term 
of their military service. M. Bérenger sees no chance of this 
law being repealed ; sees, indeed, no hope for the “ prolétaire 
intellectuel”’, and leaves him with these despairing words, “ I] 
n’y a donc bien peu d’apparence qu’on puisse modifier les 
causes principales du proletariat intellectuel en France. Ces 
causes-li dépassent la volonté d’un individu et celle dune 
génération. Elles ont leur racine dans la race et leur fatalité 
dans lhistoire. Les constater, ce n’est pas s’en guérir, et je ne 
sais rien de plus mélancolique pour l’observateur social qu’un 
diagnostic ou le patriote ne trouve point son compte”. 

La Revue de Paris. 1 February. London: Unwin. 1902.” 

An interesting number, chiefly remarkable for five hitherto 
unpublished poems by Victor Hugo which, by the way, will 
appear with others under the title of “ Dernitre Gerbe” later 
in the month. Of these, the first—“ Campagne de West- 
phalie”—is undoubtedly the finest ; and from it we take the 
following lines,— 

“ Le Harz est un pays de frénes et d’érables. 

Nous chassions devant nous un tas de misérables, 

En guenilles, fuyant 4 travers les halliers, 

Hommes, femmes, enfants. N’ayant pas de souliers, 

Nous étions sans pitié pour les pieds nus des autres. 

En guerre, on dit : ‘ Chatun ses haillons . . . Vous, les vétres ; 

Moi, les miens . . .’ On est peu sensible. On a raison ! 

Et, pour faire la soupe, on briiie une maison.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 184, 
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“TI can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 
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NORFOLK SUIT - » 60s, 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 
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NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


F F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he is obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS its in communication with the Growers, 
and is informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. 


7 Warpour Street. Lonpon, W. 
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SOAP IN WINTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


will not “ Bite” the skin even in the worst 
wintry weather. It is a safe protective and 
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DAVID NUTT, 67-59 Long Kere,. 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 


THE YEAR BOOK OF 
THE HOLY SOULS. 


By the Author of 
** Vera,” ** Blue Roses,” ‘* The Maritime Alps,” &c., &c. 
Printed in Red and Black, 16mo. 213 pp. + viii. fancy cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d 

*.* Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy from the Author. 


TENNYSON: An Inaugural Lecture given 


in the Arts Theatre of University College, Liverpool, November 1, 1901, by 
Ouiver Exton, King Alfred Professor of English Literature. 4to. sewn. 
1s. net (1s. 2d. post free), 


Mr. NUTT has just sent out to Subscribers on behalf of the Hon. 
Society of Cymmrodorion :— 


CYMMRODORION RECORD 


SERIES. No.3, GILDAS. Part II. Gilde de Excidio Britannia, Frag- 
menta, Liber de Pvenitentia, Lorica Gilde, Accedunt et Vita Gilda in Monas- 
terio Regionis Aremoricw Ruyensi descripta (Vita I.) ; Vita Gilda a Caradoco 
Lancarbanensi vel Nancarbanensi descripta (Vita II.). Edited (with English 
Translation and Notes) by HucH Wituiams, M.A., Professor of Church 
History at the Theological College, Bala. Royal 8vo. pp. 149-420. 

*.* Part I. of Prof. Williams's edition of GILDAS, comprising the first portion 
of the DE EXCIDIO BRITANNIA, pp. i-viii, 1-148. was issued in 1899. Part 
III., containing the Editor's Introduction and Indexes, is in preparation. 

The Subscription price of the Three Parts is £c rs. net. This Subscription price 
is valid until the issue of Part III. Librarians, and students of British History who 
wish to secure what must be for many years to come the standard edition of the 
earliest British historian are invited to communicate with the Publisher at once. 


Of the MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, 


Edited by Prof. Frank H. Heatu, of the London University, with the 
assistance of Dr. Brevi of Cambridge, Dr. BRAUNHOLTz of Cambridge, Mr. 


E. L. Mitxer-Barry of Mill Hill, Prof. WALTER RirpMANN and Mr. W. W. 
GreG, two Volumes have now been published by Mr. Nutt: Vol. III. for 
1900, Vol. IV. for :g0t. Each Volume forms a hand 4to. of up is of 
280 pages, and may be purchased from the Publisher for 10s. 6d. a year, or is 
supplied gratis to Members of the Modern Language Association. Forms of 
application for and particulars respecting Membership of the Association 
may be had from the Hon. Sec. : Mr. A. E. TwentyMaNn, Board of Education 
Library, Westminster. 


Volume III. of the Modern Language Quarterly contains the following 
Articles :— 

The Authoress of the Flower and the Leaf, by Professor W. W. Skeat ; 
An Obituary Notice of Professor Buchheim (with Portrait), by Dr. Kart 
Brevt; La Création du Monde (in Genevois patois), by the Rev. H. J, 
Cuayror; The Diary of a School-Girl Eighty Years Ago, by Mr. G. C. 
Moore-Smitn ; On the Disposition of the Rimes in the Sestina, by the 
Rev. H. J. Cuavror; The Goethe-Feier at Frankfurt, by Mr. H. G. 
Arkrys ; La Chanson de Marebruck, by Mr. M. E. Marriace ; Milton on 
the Continent, by Miss F. Byse; An Obituary Notice of Professor 
Max Muller, by M. Ltox Detnos; The Niebelungenlied in English, by Mr. 
F. E. Sanpsacu; Spenser and Puritanism, by Miss Lictan WinsTANLey ; 
The Tartar Myth, by Professor Leo Wiener ; Webster’s White Devil, by 
Mr. W. W. Grec. Notes and Correspondence. Numerous Reviews. 
Reports of the Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
and of the Neuphilologentag at Erfurt, by Mr. H. W. Eve. The Latin 
Question, by Dr. J. P. Postcate; The ** Neuere Richtung,” by Mr. W. C. 
Brown ; Phonetics in Class, by Mr. H. W. Atkinson. Report on Com- 
mercial Education, &c., &c. 

Volume IV. contains the following Articles :— 

A Fifteenth Century Charm, by Prof. W. W. Sxeat; The Use of 
so-called Classical Metres in Elizabethan Verse, by Mr. R. B. 
McKerrow; Donniana, by Mr. G. C. Moore-Smirx; The Elizabethan 
Age, by Prof. Frank Heatn; The Goethe Society, by Dr. E. Oswa.p. 
Fairfax'’s Eighth Eclogue, by Mr. W. W. Grec; Minnesong and the 
Elizabethan Sonnet, by Mr. F. C. Nicnotson; A Spurious Book of the 
Pantagruel, by Mr. Artuur Tittey ; Henry Sweet, by Mr. H. C. Wytp; 
Henry Vaughan, by Miss G. Hovcson ; An Obituary Notice of Professor 
K. Wernhold, by Mr. P. Baver. Correspondence. Numerous Reviews. 
Reports on the Teaching of Modern Languages at the City of London 
School, at Clifton School, at Merchant Taylors’ School, and University 
College School, in Scotland and in Wales. Reports of Meetings of 
the Modern Language Association, of the Scottish Modern Language 
Association, and of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais. 
Notes of Examinations. Reviews and Correspondence. 

In addition each volume contains Prof. RirrMANN’s exhaustive Classified List of 
Recent Publications, comprising the Language and Li (medizval and 
modern), Social History, Educational Methods and Practice ot all the European 
Countries, of America, and the chief work in Oriental Philology and Literary 
History. To each title is affixed a list of references to the chief reviews in the 
literary and educational press of England, America, and the Continent. The’ final 
number of each volume contains an Alphabetical Index of Authors, running to 
upwards of 2,500 names. It is the most complete, most carefully compiled, and 
most useful bibliography of its kind existing. 

The support of all University, College, and School Libraries, and of all interested 
in Education, in Philological and in Literary Study, is earnestly solicited on behalf 


of the Modern Language Quarter'y. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


| The Domain of Art (Sir W. M. Conway). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


Henry Vaughan: a Story of Pembrokeshire. Burleigh. 6s. 

Wistons (Miles Amber. ‘‘ The First Novel Library”). Unwin. 6s. 

Fan Fitzgerald (H. A. Hinkson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Babes in the Bush (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Jim the Penman (Dick Donovan); Tregarthen’s Wife (Fred M. 
White). Newnes. 6s. each. 

Mr. Dooley’s Opinions, 35. 6¢.; The Story of Eden (Dolf Wyllarde), 
6s. Heinemann. 

On Commando (Géorge Hansby Russell). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Rosanne (Netta Syrett). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


HIsToRY AND ARCH-EOLOGY. 

The Spanish Conquest in Spain (Sir Arthur Helps. New Edition edited 
by M. Oppenheim. Vol. II.). John Lane. 35. 6d. net. 

The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (Horace K. Mann. 
Vol. I. Part I.). Kegan Paul. 12s. net. 

Principles of Western Civilisation (Benjamin Kidd). 
15s. net. 

Greek Coins and their Parent Cities (John Ward). Murray. 25s. net. 

State Trials (Selected and Edited by H. L. Stephen. Vols. III. and 
IV.). Duckworth. 55. net. 

The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish America 
(John H. Latané). Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

A History of the House of Douglas (Sir Herbert Maxwell. Edited 
by W. A. Lindsay. 2 vols.). Freemantle. 42s. net. 


Macmillan, 


Law. 
Lectures on Slavonic Law (Feodor Sigel). Frowde. 55. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Book of the Apple (H.|H. Thomas). John Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE. 
Atlas of Practical Elementary Zootomy (G.,B. Howes). Macmillan. 


10s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Religious Progress in the Century (W. H. Withrow). Chambers. 
5s. net. 


Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics and the Papal Court 
(Arthur Galton). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Temple Bible, The”: — The Johannine Books (Edited by Rev. 
Canon Benham); Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (Edited by 
J. Wilson Harper). Dent. 1s. net each. . 

Fifty Years at East Brent (G. A. Denison, 1845-1896. Edited by 
Louisa E. Denison). Murray. 12s. net. 

Reasons Why I am a Catholic and not a Roman Catholic (Charlotte 
M. Yonge). Gardner, Darton. Is. 3d. net. 

Leatlers of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Sydney H. 
Mellone). Blackwood. 6s. net. . 

Figures of the True (Rev. T. H. Passmore). 
Company. 2s. net. 

Via Salutis (Douglas Macleane), 1s.; The Heart of Jesus (P. N. 
Waggett), 1s. 6@.; The Gospel of the Kingdom (Henry Bailes), 
2s. S.P.C.K. 


Church Review 


VERSE. 

Songs and Other Fancies (Henry D. Muir). Chicago. 

Florilegium Latinum: Translations into Latin Verse. Victorian 
Poets (Edited by F. St.. John Thackeray and Edward Daniel 
Stone. Vol. II.). John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Short Day’s Work (Monica Peveril Turnbull). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Songs of Childhood (Walter Ramal). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


Unicorn Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edinburgh Waverley, The: — Vols. XVIII. and XIX.: The 
Monastery. Edinburgh: Jack. 

Educated Working Men (Clara E. Collet). King. 2s. net. 

Happy-go-Lucky Land (Max Schmidt). Unwin. 2v. 

Horses on Board Ship (Capt. M. H. Hayes). Hurst and Blackett. 
35. 6d. net. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation (New Series, 
No. VIII. December, 1901). Murray. 55. net. 

Last Words, The, of Distinguished Men and Women (Frederic 
Rowland Marvin). New York: F. H. Revell Company. 

Mystic Rose, The: a Study of Primitive Marriage. Macmillan. 
12s. net. 

Permanent and Temporary Pastures (M. J. Sutton. Sixth Edition). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Poultry Management on a Farm (W. Palmer). Constable. Is. 

Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (Frederic Seebohm). Longmans. 
16s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—Deutsche Rundschau ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; Musical Times, 4¢.; Mercure de 
France, 2fr.25 ; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; Strand, 6d.; Sunday 
Strand, 6d¢.; Wide World Magazine, 6d¢.; Captain, 6¢.; Windsor 
Magazine, 6@.; Parents’ Review, 6¢.; Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, 6¢.; The Artist, 1s.; The Genealogical 
Magazine, 15.; The Antiquary, 6¢; Journal of Theological 
Studies, -3s. net; Public School Magazine, 6d.; Forum, 35c.; 
Lippincott’s, 25c.; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Geographical _ 
Journal, 2s. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh-driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. 

“An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest and 
most accessible of playgrounds for those who yearn for an annual certainty of un- 
thawed ize and snow that is not murky slush.”—Daily Mail. ae. 

‘“‘It is undeniably fresh and unhackneyed as to its matter..,...and it will make 
many a reader wish that circumstances allowed him, too, to compare the land of the 
Vikings in January with what he already knows of it in July." —G/asgow Herald. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS: 


A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H. C. THOMSON, Author of ‘ The Chitral Campaign,” &c. 
With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘ OPHIR.” 
WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of 


the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater 
Britain, including His Royal Higtness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December 5, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires 
Meet,” &c. With Map and :6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“* There are many delightful pieces of description in Mr. Knight's book ; so many, 
indeed, that it is quite impossible to choose one for quotation. These are not 
literary photographs—thank goodness !—but are yet amazingly accurate.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIO- 
GRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirron FAckINer. 
8vo. 12s. 6d_ net. . 

ConTENTS.—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of Derry — 
Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic 
Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The French Invasion of Ireland 
in 1798. 

“* The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish history, and is, moreover, of 
good literary quality.” —Scotsman. 


TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON 


LAW : being an Essay supplemental to (1) ‘‘ The English Village Commu- 
| (2) Tribal System in Wales” By Freperic Seesoum, LL.D., 
«S.A. 8vo. 16s. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Water Ramat. 


With a Frontispiece, ‘‘ Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by RicHaRD 
YLE. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 


J. W Mackait. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 19s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY; MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘“‘Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
%_* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 
“* 4 bright, rapid story of modern life. The interest centres around Charlotte, who 
will be voted one of the most attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines.” — Academy. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL. ESSAYS, with LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, AND 
POEMS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 


s. 6d. each. 
EDINBURGH EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo. £4 16s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. 1. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo. ats. 
_ IL. 1551-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo. 2ts. Vol. ILI. 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 

VO. 215. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 

378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


250 Copies only. Imperial 4to. 42s. net. 


The CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK SKETCH 
BOOK. By Lionex Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, with 47 Collotype Plates. 

*,* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch Book will here be reproduced by 
permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


“*To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best Life of Napoleon yet 
eer is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 

een attempted.” — 7imes. 

“Within its very wide limits this work—we have no hesitation in saying it—is 
amongst the strongest, most enlightened, and, best of all, most reasonable 
biographies of the — that have been written; and indeed in impartiality it 
perhaps surpasses them all.” —Oxtlook. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and Literary 
Study. By Rev. W. TuckweE tt, Author of ‘‘ Tongues in Trees,” ‘* Winchester 
Fifty Years Ago,” ‘* Reminiscences of Oxford,” &c. With 5 Portraits. 

** This admirable little book, a work which is not only a good study in biography 
but is also full of goud things.” —Scotsman. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, 6s. net each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
FROM THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Tuomas Henry 
Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nine- 
Century. By ArtHuR M.A., Student of Christ Church, 

xford. 


6 vols. feap. 4to. 15s. each. 
THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. The 
Greek Text Revised, anda Metrical Translation on opposite Pages, together 
_. with Introduction and Commentary. By Benjamin BickLey Rocers, M.A. 
Vol. V., containing THE FROGS and THE ECCLESIAZUS42, is now ready. 
Other Volumes in the Press. 
The plays may be had separately, viz., Frogs, 10s. 6d.; Ecclesiazusz, 7s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
THE EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


The Volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially manufac- 
tured for this Edition, and handsomely bound in buckram with gilt tops. 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and full-page Illustrations by well- 
known Artists. 


Demy 8vo. gilt tops. 24 Volumes, complete, £12 f2s. net. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. Illustrated by HuGH Tuomson. 
KATERFELTO. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
UNCLE JOHN. Illustrated by E. CaLpwe t and H. M. Brock. 
HARBOROUGH. Illustrated by HuGu Tuomson and Fincu 
Mason. 
CONTRABAND. Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
M OR N. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
TILBURY-NO-GO. Illustrated by E. 
SONGS AN VERSES, AND BONES AND I. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
BLACK, BUT COMELY. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
THE BROOKS OF BRIDLEMERE, [Illustrated by Frep Roe. 
THE WHITE ROSE. Illustrated by HARRINGTON Birp. 
ROY’S WIFE Illustrated by Ceci ALDEN. 
SATANELLA. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
DIGBY GRAND. [Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
SARCHEDON. Illustrated by HARRINGTON Birb. 
ROSINE AND SISTER LOUISE. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
KATE COVENTRY. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
CERISE. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
QUEENS MARIES. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
GLADIATORS. Illustrated by HARRINGTON Birp, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
THE INTERPRETER. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
“ The edition has everything to recommend it externally.” —7imes. 
‘“* An edition more worthy of the novelist has certainly not been issued before.” 
A handsomely printed edition.”—Padl Mall Gazette. (World. 
These capital books......the work of a born story-teller.”—St. James's Gazette. 
Altogether a pleasure to read.” —Field. 
“ Good paper and type aad a good serviceable binding.” — 7imes. 4 
“These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the man and the matter in 
them.” Pali Mail Gazette. 
‘* Fulfiis every requirement of the book-lover in paper, type, illustrations and 
binding.” —Saturday Review. | 
4 
= ise clade the omnis novel something so entirely different to what it had been, 
that he must be recognised as the originator of a new species, more elevated, more 
refined, and more largely imbued with the spirit of modern society." —Standard, 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


8 February, 1902 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


The First Novel Library. 


6s. 6s. 


“Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected a 
new series, to be called ‘The First 
Novel Library.’ As the title indicates, 
it will consist of the first novels of 
such new authors as show exceptional 
talent.??—ATHENEUM. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


WISTO N S in 
By MILES AMBER. 
I. BETTY ; II, ROBIN; III. ESTHER AND RHODA. 


ISRAEL ZANCWILL, who read WISTONS 


in manuscript, says ;— 


“In this book are jlashes of genius, 
both in the austere, deep phrases and 
in many of the character sketches. 
Bella, Esther, Rhoda, Miss Pinker, 
Robin, Robin’s mother, Madgwick, 
and, above all, Betty, seem as delight- 
Tully true on second reading as they 
did when I read them first.” 


MIS 
rm<O2 


THE ASPIRATE: or the Use of the Letter ‘* H” 
in English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic. By Grorrry Hitt, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER 
By Geratp Berkiey Hertz. Crown 8vo. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 
Just Published, price 5s. net. 


Religious Progress of the Century. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C. 


Contents—Contrasts and Phases of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries—Missions—Progress of the Churches during the 
Nineteenth Century—Progress of Religious Thought—Special 
Religious Activities and Philanthropies of the Century. 


TORONTO: 
THE LINSCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrtp., Lonpon Anp EDINBURGH. 


THE “NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


(id. Monthly.) 


A Series of Twelve Articles, entitled “LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the 
above organ of the Church Defence and Instruction Committee. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for 1s. 6d. per annum, or free to subscribers of 
1os, 6d. and upwards to the Committee's general funds. It contains original 
articles on Church questions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, and 
other matter of current interest to Churchpeople. 


LANTERN SLIDES for CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 


A Revised and Enlarged Catalogue of several thousand Slides, for sale or hire, 
has just been published, post-free 8d., together with particulars of Lectures. 
Slides on view at the Committee's Offices. Full particulars of the Slide Depart- 
ment of the Committee's Publications ; and as to their General Work on appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Church Committee, Church House Westminster. ‘aioe 


The New Popular Encyclopedia. 


Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


Revised to date. Now offered on the instalment plan by the 
SATURDAY Review. 14 vols. £8 15s. 


The first 8 volumes may be secured at once on payment of 5s, down 
and ten shillings per month for 17 months. The remaining 6 volumes 
will be — during the present year. Particulars on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles Spurtete, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books; and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 


GILBERT & FIELD (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The January Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at Prices prasty reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smit & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


HERE will be held at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
beginning on March 19th, an Entrance Examination for FIVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS open to all boys under 14 not members of the School. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES under the above 

Fund upon the POETRY OF ROSSETTI and of WILLIAM MORRIS, 
will be delivered by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE at the Kensington 
Town Hall, High Street, Kensington, on Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.M., beginning Feb- 
ruary 25,1902. Tickets for the Course: Reserved seats, £1 1s. and ros. 6d. ; un- 
reserved,'ss. To Teachers, 2s. 6d.—Single Lectures, 2s. 6d., reserved; 1s. unreserved. 
All applications for tickets to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Stopford Brooke, 
Lectureship Fund, University College, London. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SIXTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Wm. Greet. 


Py arrangement with Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES “% WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 
MR. FORBES ROBERTSON and : 
MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT in 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley’s play, MICE AND MEN. 
‘* The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.”—Burns. 
Box Office open from 10 to to. 
ADE LPHI TH EATRE Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 
® Sole Manager............... Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
By arrangement with Mr. Geo. B. McLellan, 
MR. KIRKE LA SHELLE’S COMPANY 


IN 
ARIZONA. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and “LES PAPILLONS,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
ewman’s Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

38. to 6d. Aduission Free. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
MARK HANBURY’S QUEEN’S HALL 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
J TO-DAY at 3. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. Erard Piano. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ASH WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


FEBRUARY 12, at 3. 
NEWMAN'S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of rro. 
mductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Vocalist—Mr. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 
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The Saturday Review. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including the LIBRARIES of JUDGE LUSH- 
WILSON, K.C., and of the Late LORD JUSTICE LUSH - Mahogany- 
winged Bookcases and other Furniture ; Framed Oil Paintings and Engravings. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, February 13, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, as above, including a 
complete set of the New Law Reports to 1900 (293 vols. whole calf), Revised 
Reports (50 vols.), Tichborne Case, Lord Justice Lush’s copy (20 vols. folio), 
Modern Text-books, &c.; also mahogany-glazed and open bookcases, handsome 
chiffonier, tables, and other furniture, framed oil and water-colour paintings, en- 
gravings, &c., and 66 dozen fine old wines. 
Catalogues 5n application. 


VALUABLE BOTANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, INCLUDING 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE N. BURGESS, ESQ. (REMOVED 
FROM ESSEX). 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
February 18, valuable BOTANICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, comprising 
Blume’s Flora Javze and Rumphia, 5 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Three 
Series, 100 vols.—Conchologia Iconica, 20 vols.—Curtis’s British Entomology, 
16 vols.—Morris’s British Birds, 6 vols., and many other valuable works in Natural 
History—Series of Microscopical Journal, Astronomical Society, and other 
Scientific Serials—A small Collection of Shells, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS: INTERESTING AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, &c. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, February 19, and Following Days, at 1 o’clock, RARE BOOKS, comprising 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, First Editions—Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Decameron, 3 vols.—Westmacoit’s English Spy, 2 vols.—Alpine Joursal, 
16 vols.— Stevenson's Father Damien, First Edition—Kipling’s Works, Edition de 
Luxe, 21 vols.—Frankau's Colour Prints—and other valuable Books-—also interest- 
ing Autograph Letters from Shelley, Charles Lamb, Dickens, Mrs. Siddons, and 
others—Books from the Library of David Garrick, including a Presentation 
Copy from Horace Walpole, &c., &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 17, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
ee. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including First Editions of the 
Writings of Thackeray, Browning, Edward Fitzgerald, Dickens, Trollope, Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, R. L. Stevenson, O. W. Holmes, Ackermann’s Westminster | 
Abbey, and Colleges of Westminster and Eton; Horsted’s History of Kent, 
Volumes of Drawings of Costumes of all Nations, Chap Books, a Collection of 
Book® on Cricket, Illustrated French Works, Archzological Publications, Extra | 
Illustrated Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. | 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending January 2¢, 
1902 :— 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......seee+s+se008 210 | 
Overdriving, &c., horses and donkeys .....+......++ 10 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and monkeys .. 62 | 
Travelling horses and sheep when lame ....-...+..-seee08 7 | 
Starving horses, cattle, and fowls by withholding food .... 15 
Wounding horse by violently spurring at races......--..++ I | 
Wild birds offences during close season ......+.++-+ cocceM@. 9 
Owners causing in above ......... 145 
Selling poisoned grain 2.00000 I 
Laying poisoned grain on land ....-...eesesseeeecececeeetsceee I 
Using threatening language to officer 1 


Total Dec. 21, 1901, to Jan. 20, 1902 ....eeeeeeee *462 

* Twenty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the society), 
441 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the society). 

he above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

‘Total convictions during 1901, 8,033. 

The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

ompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day 
duty relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. 

Anonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on, but are put into the waste- 
paper basket. The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked ‘* Private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 

P.S.—Owing to the society's operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animal have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals 
upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 

us, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister tofman’s 
wants, it is obvious that in no small Come it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken ay the society to 

ent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals. “ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ** The Band 
of Mercy,” price $d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price rs. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 


. R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


and all information free 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


The LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, the roth, and CLOSE on cr before FOUR 
O'CLOCK P.M. on TUESDAY, the ruth inst. 

The Railway Share Trust & Agency Co., Limited, 4 Bank Buildin 
Lothbury, E.C. (on behaif of the present holders), is authorised't 
offer for sale and accept applications at the price of £100 for each 
Debenture of £100 for 

£255,555 SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
OF THE 


WHITE PASS AND YUKON RAILWAY COMPANY, 


In 2,555 Debentures of £100 each to Bearer and One Debenture of £55 to Bearer, 
which issve is limited to the above amount, and is 
REPAYABLE AT PAR ON THE ist JANUARY, 1911. 
or earlier at the option of the Company on six months’ notice. 
Inte rest payable half-yearly on rst January and rst i. 
The Debentures will have the Coupons for the full half-yearly Interest due 
1st July, 1902, attached. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
RAILWAY SHARE TRUST & AGENCY CO., LTD., 4 Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury, E.C. 

SOLICITORS TO THE TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS, 
NORTON, ROSE, NORTON & CO., 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BROKERS. 

COATES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 


The price of £100 per Debenture is payable— 
£5 on Application, 
£45 on acceptance of Application, 
#50 on the ist March, 1902. 

THE WHITE PASS & YUKON RAILWAY CO., Lrp., was incorporated in 
1898 under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, to carry out and develop certain 
Charter Rights and Concessions for (inter alia) the construction and equipment of 
a Railway extending about 325 miles from Skaguay Harbour, at the head of the 
Lynn Canal, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean to Fort Selkirk on the Yukon River. 

The Charter Rights and Concessions under which the existing White Pass and 
Yukon Railway line from Skaguay to White Horse (some 112} miles) has been con- 
structed, are vested in three Local Companies, namely :— 

Capital, Stocks & Shares issued. Bonds, 
The Pacific & Arctic Railway & Naviga- 


tion Co... $1,000,000 or say £205,185 .. £169,073 
The British Columbia Yukon Railway Co. $1,002,000 ,, £206,185 .. £228,550 
The British Yukon Railway Co. .. oe ee oo £500,000 .. £354,600 


say £912,370 +» £752,223 


The issued Capital Stock, and Shares and Bonds of these Local Companies (with 
the exception of Directors’ qualification shares), have been vested in the Railway 
Share Trust & Agency Company, Limited, or their nominees, as Trustees. 

In the Spring of last year the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, Limited, 
purchased the business and assets of the Canadian Development Company, Limited, 
which carried on the chief transport trade on the Yukon River between White 
Horse and Dawson, and in payment for such business and assets issued to the 
Canadian Development Company, Limited, the be fore-mentioned £255,555 of 6 per 
cent. Debentures. The property purchased was transferred to a new Local Com- 
pany, called the British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, which was incorpo- 
rated according to the laws of British Columbia for the purpose of owning the 
purchased business and operating the fleet of steamers acquired with it upon the 
terms of the Railway Company, receiving in exchange the Capital, Stock anda 
Bond or Bonds for £255,555 of the Local Company. * 

In addition, as one of the terms of sale, the Canadian Development Company, 
Limited, provided the purchasing Company with asum of £65,000, to enable it to 
acquire New Steamers, and to effect other improvements in connection with the 
purchased business, and out of this sum three new Steamers the ‘‘ Dawson,” 
** White Horse” and “ Selkirk” have been acquired and equipped. 

The capital stock of the British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, is 
$100,000, in 1,000 Shares of $100 each. The whole of these Shares (with the 
exception of Directors’ qualification Shares) have already been vested in the 
Railway Share Trust and Agency Company, Limited, as Truscees for the holders 
of the said 6 per cent. Debentures of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, 
Limited, and in addition, it is provided by the Deed of Trust of the 22nd day of 
April, 1901, hereinafter referred to, that the Trustees shall receive First Mortgage 
Bonds or Bond of the British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, for £255,555 
(carrying interest at 6 per cent.), and to be secured by a Mortgage Deed so as to 
constitute an exclusive first charge on the property and assets of the Local Com- 
pany so soon as the security is completed in British Columbia. 

The authorised Share Capital of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company 
Limited, is £1,700,000 in 170,0co Shares of £10 each, 137,500 of which have been 
issued and are fully paid up or issued as fully paid. The authorised amount of 
5 per cent. Consolidated First Mortgage Debenture Stock is £750,000, of which 
£746,702 has been issued and paid up in full. 

The £255,555 6 per cent. Debentures, which are now offered on behalf of the 
present holders, are secured by a Trust Deed, dated the 22nd April, 1901, and 
made between the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, Limited, of the one 
part and the Railway Share Trust and Agency Company, Limited, of the other 
part. They will be :— 

1. A First Charge on the £255,555 First Mortgage Bonds or Bond and the whole 
Capital Stock (with the exception of Directors’ qualification Shares) of the 
British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited ; and, 

2. Subject to the charges for the beneht of the 5 per cent. Consolidated First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company 
Limited, 

(a) a charge on the above specified £752,223 Bonds and Capital Stock and Shares 
(with the exception of Directors’ qualification Shares) of the three Local 
Companies owning the Railway, 

(4) a floating charge on the other assets of the White Pass and Yukon Railway 
Company, Limited. 

The Profit and Loss Account of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, 
Limited, from 30th July, 1898, to 30th June, 1900, during which period the first 
portion of the line from Skaguay to Bennett was in operation only for part of the 
time, viz., from the 6th July, 1899, shows a profit of £83,315 5s. 3d., after deducting 
432,053 €s. 3d. for Debenture Interest and Interest on advances. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year ending the 30th June, 1901, shows a 
profit of £261,057 17s. 7d., after deducting £41,211 6s. 4d. for Debenture Interest. 

Dividends of 30 per cent. for the period from the formation of the Company on 
the 3oth July, 1898, to the 30th June, 1901, satisfied as to 5 per cent., less Income 
Tax thereon, in cash and as to 25 per cent., free of Income Tax, by the issue of 
fully paid Shares at par (the amount of the dividend which was paid in Shares 
having been expended out of profits on capital account), have been paid on 
41,100,000 Share Capital, and a further Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. in cash, 
_ Income Tax, was paid in December last on the present issued Capital of 

1,375,000. 

The annual interest on the whole £750,000 of § per cent. Consolidated First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock (43,298 of which have not yet been issued), will 
absoro £37,500. 

The annual interest on the 6 per cent. Debentures will absorb £15,333 6s. 

The Debentures will be delivered in exchange for Letters of Acceptance and 
Receipts for the three instalments. ‘ 

It is intended to apply as soon as possible for an official quotation of the Deben- 
tures on the Stock Exchange. ‘ ‘ ’ 

Frospectuses and Forms of soghates may be obtained at the Railway Share 
Trust and Agency Co., Ltd., 4 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., Messrs. Coates 
Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. A 2. 

The Registered Office of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, Limited, 
is Basildon House, 7 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

London, E.C., February 8th, r1go2. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the Havr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 6¢h February, 1902. 


WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, 
after paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £31,803 155. for rebate on 
bifls not due, the net profits amount to £291,905 17s. 5d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, 
and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £216,905 17s. 5d., which, with £89,957 17s. 8d. balance brought forward from last account, 
leaves available the sum of £306,863 15s. Id. - ; 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 - cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 
£220,000, leaving the sum of £86,863 15s. 1d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. The present Dividend added to that paid 
to 30th June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 190I. ? ; : 

The Directors with deep regret announce the retirement, on account of advanced age, of Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq., who, since 
1869, had been a most valued member of the Board. To fill this vacancy the Directors have appointed Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., of 
the firm of Messrs. W. and W. S. Cunard. This creates a vacancy in the Auditorship, which it is in the power of the meeting to fill up. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., William Howard, Esq., and William McKewan, Esq., who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. . i 

The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 
Monday, 17th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 31st December, 190. 


Dr. | Cr. 
a & s. | s. d. 4 a & 
To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 | By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
Paid 2,000,000 0 with Bank of England 8,274,042 0 
1,550,000 © | Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 2,529,890 11 9 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, —————_ 11,103,932 12 5 
Circular Notes, &c ..... 44,474,574 13 6 


Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
snaeeunainan 1,564,638 17 2 National War Loan 2} per Cent. 
(£6,8o4,491 7s. 11d., of which £370,650 

os. od. Cor 


| 
| Investments, viz. 
| Consols (2$ per Cent.) registered and in 


ACCOURE........2.02--ccsgses-sereeroneoeresseesenees . 31,803 15 0 msols is lodged for Public 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making Accounts) ; Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 291,905 17 § and Egyptian 3 r Cent. Bonds, 
Transferred to Premises Account ............ 25,000 9 0 Guaranteed by the British Government 7,204,905 5 6 
India Government Stock and India Govern- 
266,905 17 5 ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
Carried to Reserve Fund 50,000 0 O 1,083,632 16 2 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
216,905 17 5 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last benture Stock and Colonial Bonds......... 1,917,827 7 6 
89,957 17 Other Securities: 6,714 17 8 


306,863 15 1 10,213,080 6 10 


Discounted Bills Current 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
| 18,901,477 5 9 


7:590,062 15 


26,491,540 I I 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted niet 


by the Bank (as per Contra)...... ........00 1,564,638 17 2 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 

with Fixtures and Fittings .........0..-..008 579,689 3 3 
Less amount transferred from Profit and 


ne 554,689 3 3 


449,927,881 0 9 £ 49,927,881 0 9 


Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. 
To Interest paid to Customers ............ 135,466 4 0 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- By Balance brought forward from last ACCOUNE ......-cccccccccccceeceeeeeeee 89,957 17. 8 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 


Directors’ Remuneration. ......... Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £27,281 17s. 6d. brought 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account one 754,930 9 5 


Carried to Reserve Fund 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year 

nus 1 per cent. ......... 
Balance carried forward.. 


£844,804 7 1 


~_ 


H H . In accordance with the Provisions of the’ Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
NE AA SNE My hy our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 31st day of 


(Signed) J. J. CATER, Audit Com- December, 1901, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of Eng'and, the Stocks 
E. H. CUNARD, } mittee of there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined 

W. E. HUBBARD; Directors. the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 

Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 

H. DEAN, Head Office M _ our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 


RICHARD LEMON, Country M sa iidacuee and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the 


WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. (Signed) HY. GRANT, * 
THOS. HORWOOD, } Auditors. 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
2oth January, 1902. 23rd January, 1902. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. — 


Notice is hereby given ome Dividend on the Capital of the Compeny at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending 31st December, 1901, together with a Bonus 
ble to the i 


of 1 per cent., will be pay holders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after Monday, the 17th instant. 
By order of the 


Board, 
J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


2t Lombard Street, 7th February, 1902. 
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BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES, LIMITED. 
BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES, LIMITED. 


Particulars Published for Information only. 


The capital of the Company is £150,000, in £1 Shares. 50,000 fully-paid Shares 
have been issued in payment to the Vendors ; 100,000 Shares remain for the pro- 
vision of working capital and the general purposes of the Company ; 5s. per Share 
only is at present called up. 

The Company has been formed to prospect, develop, and refloat, or otherwise 
deal with, the following farms, all situated on the eastern extension of the 
Witwatersrand :— 

(1.) PALMIETFONTEIN.—A divided interest covering an area of 800 
morgen. 

(2.) WITCLIP.—A divided interest covering an area of 577 morgen. 

(3.) HETBLOK.—The whole farm, 532 morgen. 

(4.) POTFONTEIN.—The whole farm, 966 morgen. 

The total area of the Company’s interest amounts to 2,875 morgen, equal to 
upwards of 6,000 acres. 

The holdings of this Company were acquired previous to the war, and it is now 
proposed to prove them with all possible despatche THE PROPERTIES ARE 
FAVOURABLY LOCATED, AND THE DIRECTORS ARE ADVISED 
THAT ALL ARE WITHIN THE GOLD-BEARING AREA OF THE 
RAND. 

For some time prior to the war a large amount of development and prospecting 
work was carried out upon the East Rand Extension Section of the Witwatersrand 
Goldfield. On the New Kleinfontein 350,134 tons of main reef ore are in reserve, 
the average width of the reef being 36 inches, and on the Main Reef Leader 136,294 
tons are developed. In the Van Ryn the reserves onthe Main Reef and Main Reef 
Leader amount to 216,346 tons, which, from results obtained, may be reckoned to 
give 15s. per ton net profit. On the dip of the Van Ryn these two reefs were inter- 
sected at a depth of 1,100 feet in the New Modderfontein, on which profits have 
ranged between ros. and 15s. perton. Besides actual results given, the existence of 
the Main Reef series in the Geduld, further east, has been proved by three boreholes 
at the respective depths of 1,391 feet, 2,136 feet, and 1,724 feet, showing over 1 ounce 
to the ton over an average milling width of 2 feet. Again, further east still, upon 


Holfontein, the reefs have been cut in borcholes at 600 feet, 700 feet, and 1,000 feet | 


in depth respectively, and in the neighbourhood of the properties held by the British 


Transvaal Mines, Limited, and the East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, a number | 


of syndicates were engaged prospecting by boreholes, or ready to commence, when 
the war put a stop to their operations. These will however be actively resumed on 
the termination of hostilities, and the work accomplished by so many people, all bent 
on proving the eastern extension of the Rand, will, without doubt, quickly result in 
further developments, with an increase in values of these properties corresponding to 
those on the Van Ryn, Modderfontein, and Geduld. ® 


A favourable point in connection with the deeper level ground in this section of | 


the Rand is that the main reef series lies very much flatter here thanin other sec- 
tions, thus enabling it to be reached at far less depth. The dip of the series on the 
Modderfontein is only some ro degrees, For this reason it will be possible to mine 
at a much greater distance south of the outcrop than in other sections of the Wit- 
watersrand. 

WITCLIP lies between Modderfontein and Zonderhout properties, forming part 
of the East Rand Mining Estates. Upon Holfontein, which immediately adjoins 
Modderfontein, reef deposits have been proved by boreholes at 600 feet, 700 feet 
and 1,000 feet respectively. Other prospecting operations have proved this ore- 
body, after leaving Holfontein, to pass close to the north of Modderfontein, and as 
Modderfontein is only separated from Witclip by the farms of Rietkol and Middle- 
bolt IT IS FIRMLY BELIEVED THAT THE SAME REEF WILL BE 
FOUND IN WITCLIP. 

Although as yet no work has been done on HETBLOK FARM, it is confidently 
believed, from its position, that prospecting work will prove it to be a most valuable 
property, in proof of which it should be noted that practically all the adjoining 
ground has been taken up by one or other of the leading South African houses. 

Vischkuil, belonging to the East Rand Gold and Coal Syndicate, lies immediately 
to the west, while Palmietkuil and Grootvlei are situate between Vischkuil, Welge- 
dacht, and Geduld. Grootvlei is owned by the East Rand Mining Estates, and a 
syndicate has already been formed to prospect it ; but Grootvlei Shares have as yet 


no market quotation, although the Shares of the Welgedacht Company, whichowns | 


the property immediately adjoining, are quoted at 7}, and Geduld at 8}. 

Another farm, Daggafontein, forming the southern boundary of Grootvlei, and 
bounded on the north by Welgedacht, is likewise being prospected by a syndicate 
for which the Henderson Transvaal Company is responsible. 

POTFONTEIN occupies, from the point of view of prospective value, much the 
same position as Palmietkuil and Palmietfontein. It is practically on the dip of 
Hetblok, from which it is divided by the farm Nooitgedacht. Potfontein is located 
to the west of Palmietku‘l, which in turn adjoins Palmietfontein. 

PALMIETFONTEIN.—The Company’s interest in this farm covers an area of 
about 800 morgen, the remaining portion, as also the adjoining farm, PALMIET- 
KUIL, belonging to the East Rand Mining Estates. 


HE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
in their issue of Jan. 24, says : 
BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES. 

Interest in the eastern extension of the Rand seems to be daily increasing, 
and there is apparently no lack of capital for its exploitation. In our adver- 
tisement columns will be found particulars of the British Transvaal Mines, 
Limited—a company formed to deal with the four farms, Palmietfontein, 
Witclip, Hetblok, and Potfontein. It is stated that the Vendors have been 
paid entirely by the allotment of 50,000 fully-paid shares, and the whole 
capital is only £150,coo, of which £100,000 is reserved for working capital. It 
is understood that all the shares offered have been quickly subscribed privately 
and they are quoted at 1 to 14 premium. 

And in their issue of Feb. 1st, says : 

The market for shares in companies formed to prospect the Eastern Rand is 
improving every day. Since an allusion was made in this column, for instance, 
to the British [ransvaal Mines business in them has broadened considerably, 
and the price has advanced to 1} premium. As the value of the Eastern 
Rand becomes better known the shares should appreciate rapidly in the 
opinion of speculators, and consequently also in price. 


HE FINANCIER and BULLIONIST, 

in their issue of Jan. 31st, says : 
BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES. 

The demand for shares in companies whose claims are situated in the far- 
eastern section of the Witwatersrand is one of the notable features of the 
South African Market. In these circumstances attention may be drawn to.a 
recently-introduced venture, known as the British Transvaal Mines, Limited, 
formed to acquire the farms known as Het Blok and Pottontein, and a 
share in the farms Witklip and Palmietfontein. It is pointed out that for some 
time prior to the war a large amount of development and prospecting work was 
carried out upon the far-eastern Witwatersrand. The New Kleinfontein and 
Van Ryn have large reserves of ore developed. On the dip of the Van Ryn 
two reefs were intersected at a depth of 1,109 feet in the New Modderfontein. 
The existence of the main reef series in the Geduld, further east, has been 
proved by three boreholes at the respective depths of 1,391 feet, 2,136 feet, and 
1,724 feet, showing over 1 ounce to the ton over an average milling width of 
2feet. Again, further east still, upon Holfontein, the reefs have been cut in 
boreholes at 600 feet, 700 feet, and 1,020 feet in depth respectively. The 
British Transvaal Mines, Limited, has a capital of £150,000, of which 
£100,000 is reserved for working capital. The £1 shares are now quoted at 
1} prem., and appear a hopeful speculation. 


AFRICA, 
in their issue of Jan. 25, says: 
BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES. 

In recent issues we have discussed at considerable length the circumstances 
and prospects of the extension of prospecting and gold mining operations to 
the eastward of the Rand. Considerable success has attended these enter- 
prises, and there seems every reason to believe that a comparatively new and 
important gold-bearing area, containing the continuation of well-defined reefs 
will very shortly be opened up. The public are evidently much interested, and 
there seems to be no lack of money for any definite move in this direction. The 
leading South African houses have secured most of the farms in the district, 
and there is no doubt that it will now be thoroughly exploited. 
The British Transvaal Mines, details of whose flotation will be 
found in our advertising columns, proposes to deal with two divided 
interests and two whole farms in this area, viz., Palmietfontein, Witclip, 
Hetblok, and Potfontein. ‘The first-mentioned consists of 800 morgen. The 
remainder of the farm being in the hands of the East Rand Mining Estates 
Company, well to the south-east of the Rand. Potfontein is south of Hetblok, 
from which it is divided by the farm Nooitgedacht ; and, if the reef is proved 
on Hetblok, Potfontein should contain the dip. Witclipis in a very favourable 
position, and prospectors are hopeful of finding upon it the reef which has beea 
proved by three boreholes to exist in the Holfontein property. The capital of 
the Company is £150,000, and the Vendors have shown their confidence in it 
by taking payment in 50,coo fully-paid Shares, leaving £100,000 for working 
capital. The public are not asked to subscribe, the whole of the Shares having 
been taken up privately. They are now at a premium, and appear to be a safe 
speculation for a quick profit. 


HE MINING WORLD, 
in their issue of Jan. 25, says : 
BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES, Limited. 

The Company owns four farms of an aggregate extent of 6,020 acres, and 
named respectively Palmietfontein, Witclip, Hetblok, and Potfontein. It 
appears that these tarms were acquired before the war, and it is now the inten- 
tion to prove them with all possible despatch. The Directors are encouraged 
todo this, because they have been advised that they are all within the gold- 
bearing area of the Rand. Reference is made in the advertised particulars to 
the work done upon other properties, the success of which is undeniable, 
and the reasonable inference is drawn that similar results should 
attend the opening up of one or more of the four farms owned by this 
Company. Stress is laid upon the circumstance that the main reef series lies 
very much flatter on the Eastern Rand than on its other sections, “‘ thus 
enabling it to be reached at far less depth.” (Great interest is now being taken 
in the development of the eastern extension of the Rand, and it is the deter- 
mination of the management of the British Transvaal Mines, Limited, if 
possible, to participate in that success. The capital of the Company, it will 
be seen, is £150,000 in £1 Shares, of which 50,000 fully-paid Shares have been 
issued in payment to the Vendors, and 100,000 Shares remain for the provision 
of working capital, of which 5s. per Share is at present called up. 


CITIZEN, 


in their issue of Jan. 25, says : 
The BRITISH TRANSVAAL MINES, Limited. 

This is the latest introduction of the South African market, and has met with 
a very favourable reception. With a capital of £150,000, in 150,000 Shares of 
41 each, the Company has been formed to acquire and deal with a number 
of farms situated on the eastern extension of the Witwatersrand, viz., 
Palmietfontein, a divided interest covering 800 morgen; Wiiclip, a divided 
interest covering 577 morgen; Hetblok, the whole farm of 532 morgen ; and 
Potfontein, the whole farm of 986 morgen. The t.tal area of the Company's 
interest is computed at 2,875 morgen, equal to over 6,000 acres. It is pro- 
posed to prove these holdings, which had been acquired previous to the 
war, with all possible despatch. They are favourably located, and are 
believed to be within the goid-bearing area of the Rand. In the neighbourhood 
of these properties, as well as of those of the East Rand Mining Estates, a 
number of syndicates had been engaged in prospecting by boreholes. These 
operations will d ubtless be actively resumed on the termination of hostilities, 
and the results achieved should prove of considerable value to the British 
Transvaal Mives. Witclip is very favourably situated between Modderfontein 
and Zonderhout, and Het ,lok is also in an excellent positioa. Potfontein is 
on the dip fof Hetblok, from which it is divided by the farm Nooitgedacht. 
Palmietfontein is held jointly with the East Rand Mining Estates. British 
Transvaal Mines Shares have been dealt in to a considerable extent during the. 
week, and have now ri:en to about 14 premium. 89 
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ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. fe) 
2 7, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 4 
fe) drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2: hs on Deposits, repayable on demand, 3 h 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ss: Birxseck, Lonpon.” 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 

The SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL Ley of Shareholders, for the 
three years ending 31st December, 1901, will be held in the Board Room of 
Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, 16th APRIL, 1902, at 
11 A.M., for the following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts for the three years ending 31st December, 1901, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To Elect Six Directors, in the place of Messrs. G. Rouliot, F, Eckstein, J. S. 
Curtis, E. Birkenruth, F. Drake, and H. A. Rogers. who retire in accordance 
with the provisions of the Company's Articles of Association, but who are 
eligible and offer themselves for re-e! ection. 

. To Elect Two Auditors, in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson, F.S.A.A. 
Eng., and H. Pim, C.A. , who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to 
fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

To transact General Business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 16th to the 22nd April, 1902, both days 
inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the hoiding of the Meetin 

(c) At the Paris Office of the Company, Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et 
de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

By Order of the Board, (Sigued) H. A. READ, Secretary. 

Head Office : Eckstein’ s Buildings, Johannesburg, 

25th January, 1902. 

Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate a Within, E.C., 30th January, 

1902. MOIR, London Secretary. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


The SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, for the 
‘three years ending 31st December, rgo1, will be held in the Board Room of Explo- 
ration Buildings, Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, 16th APRIL, 1902, at 3 P.M., 
efor the following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts for the three years ending 31st December, 1901, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To Elect Two Directors, in the place of Messrs. F, Eckstein and J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company's Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves 
for re-election. 

3. To Elect ir Auditors, in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson, F.S.A.A. 
Eng., and J. N. We bb, who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and 
to fix their remuneration tor the past audit. 

4- To transact General Business. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 16th to the 22nd April, 1902, both days 


inclnsive. 


Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the meeting, 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the meeting, 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within. F.C. 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the meeting. 
By Order ot the Board, (Signed) H. A. READ, Secretary. 
Head Office : Eckstein’ s Buildings, Johannesburg, 
25th January, 1,402. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate am a Within, E.C., 29th January, 
1902. A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 

The SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, for 
‘the three years ending 31st December, 1901, will be held in the Board Room of Ex- 
ploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on IEDNESDAY, 23rd APRIL, 1902. at 
11 A.M., for the foliowing busines - :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts for the three years ending 31st December, 1991, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To Elect Two Directors, in the place of Messr:. J. C. Wernher and A. Beit, 
who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of the Company's 
— of Association, but who are eligible and offer themseives for re- 
election. 

3- To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson, F.S.A.A.,Eng., 

and H. Pim. C.A., who retire, but are eligibie for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past audit. 
4- To transact General Busiaess. 
‘The Transfer Books wiil be closed from the 23rd to the 29th April, 1902, both days 
usive. 

Holders of New Share Warrants to Bearer (5s. shares) wishing to be represented 
at the meeting, must produce their Share Warrants at the places and within the 
times following : — 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding ot the meeting. 

(b) At the London Otfice of the Company, 129 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 

at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines a’Or et de l'Afrique au Sud, <0 Rue 
ieten’ at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the 

eetio 

Upon such ateeion, a certi*cate of Production and Proxy Form will be issued, 
which such Bearer Warsant holders may atuend the Meeting either in person 


loath ecient By Order of the Board, (Signed) H. A. READ, Secretary. 
er o! boar 
. Head Office : Ecksteun’ s Buildings, Johannesburg, 
25th January, 1902. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate ey Within, E.C. 
MOI R, London Secretary. 


| by experts to contain coal deposits. 


VEREENIGING ESTATE 


(Registered under §.A.R. Laws in August, 1897.) 


CAPITAL ISSUED -_ - £730,580, 
in £1 Shares fully paid. 


DEBENTURES. — Authorised, £350,000 4 per Cent. Debentures, 
redeemable at 105 by drawings of not less than £10,000, com- 
mencing 1905. Holders of £250,000 issued Debentures had 
the option to convert into Shares on basis of 105 Shares for 
each £100 Debenture, and this option was exercised in respect 
of £219,600 of Debentures, leaving the amount now out- 
Standing at £30,400. 


PROPERTY.—The property owned by the Company has been 
in course of development for several years, both from the estate point 
of view and as a coal proposition. The estate comprises about 
126,000 acres (say 196 square miles). Included in the area is the 
township of Vereeniging, the greater part of which is owned by the 
Company. The main railway line from Capetown to Johannesburg 
(then véd Pretoria to Delagoa Bay) passes through the estate, in which 
two railway stations are situated. Much of the land is watered by the 
Vaal River, which traverses the estate for some 25 miles, and the 
Company’s lands are on both banks of the river. Beyond the 
development of coal, which alone has so far been dealt with as 
a mineral, there is a belief (expressed by experts) that other 
minerals will be found in the area, and steps are to be 
taken to test this. A considerable portion of the area has, in 
the past, been let for farms, on rental basis of tenants paying 
the Company one-half of the crops they raised. Before the outbreak 
of war there was an increasing occupation by farmers and raisers of 
dairy produce, and there was some cattle and horse raising. The war 
stopped such operations entirely, but with restoration of peace it is 
anticipated that a great amount of additional land beyond what already 
has been developed will be taken up by immigrants, and cultivated 
for crops, dairy farms, and cattle, horse, &c., raising. On the 
Transvaal side of the estate a dam of 200 million gallons capacity has 
been constructed for irrigation purposes. 


COAL.—Approximately 40 square miles of the area is estimated 
Such deposits are both north and 
south of the Vaal River. On the New Cornelia (Coal) Mine, south of 
the river, the plant is capable of dealing with 1,500 tons daily, the 
coal seam of this mine ranging from Io ft. to 20 ft. in thickness. At 
the Central Mine, north of the Vaal River, the seam of coal ranges 
from 10 ft. to 16 ft. in thickness, and at this mine it is computed there 
are I} million tons of coal in sight, and the machinery and plant of 
this section of the coal property has a capacity of an output of 1,000 
tons of large coal per day, 


The coal produced at Vereeniging has been supplied both to the 
Randt mining companies, distant about 30 miles from Vereeniging, 
and the railways. The Cape Railway has used the Company’s coal 
for many years, and at present a contract exists for continuance of 
supply. There is ready facility for supply of the Company’s coal 
throughout the Orange River Colony and to the diamond mines, as 
well as to private consumers. For the twelve months ending 
30th April, 1898, the output of coal was 273,984 tons, for the twelve 
months to 30th April, 1899, 251,400 tons, and for the five following 
months up to the commencement of the war, 116,045 tons. From the 
30th April, 1901, to end of November last, the total output was 


151,473 tons. 


MINERALS.—Dr. Frederick Hatch, in his geological map of 
the Southern Transvaal, published 1st September, 1897, shows the 
Black Reef to be on the Company’s farm Uitvlugt. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES.—In 1802 tree planting was com- 
menced on the estate and nearly two million trees were established by 
1897, of which upwards of half a million are oak, and the trees are 
now of sufficiently large growth to become an immediate source of 
revenue. 


Other industries have also been profitably carried on upon the 
estate, such as firebrick making, sand and lime-stone quarrying, Xc. 
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Sketch Plan of 
FARMS AND ASSETS 


OF THE 


VEREENIGING ESTATES, LTD. 


NOTE — 


Forms belonging to the Vereeniging Estates 
dLimsted are colared Pink. 
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Six New 6/ - Novels. 


Tregarthen’s Wife. 


Ready. | By F. M. WHITE. [llustrated. 


The First Men in the Moon. 


Ready. | By H. G. WELLS. 
Jim the Penman. 

Ready.) By DICK DONOVAN. 
A Lover of Music. 

February 12.| By HENRY VAN DYKE. [Lilustrated. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles. 


March 25.] By A. CONAN DOYLE. [Justrated. 
At Sunwich Port. 
April 22. | By W. W. JACOBS. [Zustrated. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


FROM CRADLE 
TO CROWN: 


KING EDWARD VII. 
Is being Published in about 20 SIXPENNY WEEKLY PARTS. 


The Most Beautifully Printed and Illustrated 


LIFE OF HIS MAJESTY 


PRODUCED BY 


Messrs. GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
TIT-BITS,” ‘*‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE,” ‘‘THE WIDE WORLD 
MAGAZINE,” and many others of the most popular 
periodicals of the day. 


The resources of their great establishment are being 
used to produce the best Life of the King 
that has yet been published. 


Hundreds of Anecdotes, 
Hundreds of Interesting Incidents, 
and Hundreds of Illustrations. 


PART 1, Gd. Net, READY February 18. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
The Regions of the World. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church; 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Reading College. 
a — by J. G. BarrHotomew. Price £4 4s. the Set, or separate volumes, 
7s. 6d. each. 


VOL. I. is now ready :— 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 
By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
A Complete Prospectus and List of the Series on Application. 
The Sketch.—“ The book is well suited to the general reader, who will find it full 
of carefully thought-out information, written in a fascinating manner.” 


The Creat Peoples Series. 


Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


II.—_THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 
AND OTHER LOVE LYRICS FROM INDIA, 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. 5s. net.” 

_ The Daily Chronicle.—‘* This poet is one of the happy few_who have created 
literature out of our occupation of India. Since Sir Alfred Lyall gave us such 
ms as ‘ Siva,’ no one has so truly interpreted the Indian mind. Apart from their 
ndian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true poems in them- 


— A NEW POLITICAL SQuIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. By F. P. Dunne. 


FICTION. 
A Century of French Romance. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 
12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. III. is now ready :— 
MAUPRAT. By Georce Sanp. 
With an Introduction by Joun Oxtver Hosses. With 3 Coloured Plates by 
Eugene Pau! Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 

The Daily Chronicle.—'‘ ‘Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its author's first 
period ; it is full of fire and enthusiasm; it is richly romantic, imaginative, 
even lyrical in fervour. It is exactly suited to the British reader of intelligence 


and culture.” 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘‘A Village Tragedy.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Times.—" To write a good Napoleon novel has long seemed to be one of 
those enterprises that attract authors only to overthrow and discomfit them, Yet 
Mrs. Woods has come out of this ordeal unscathed, and her good fortune places 
her in the front rank of living novelists. Everyone should read ‘Sons of the 
Sword.’” 

A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 


The Daily Telegraph.—“ Both striking and original. The authoress knows how 
to tell her story, and the way in which sne describes the emotions of her characters 


is often eloquent.” 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
The Outlock.—‘‘ It is dramatic, it abounds in good things. It is a powerful and 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 


THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 
By LIONEL LANGTON. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Amusing snapshots of current political life.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE, 

%,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of “‘ THE ETERNAL cITY” 
was published on August 2st. This is exhausted, and a Second Edition is now 
ready. 

. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. | THE BONDMAN. 
THE MANXMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


New Volumes of “THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By T. NELSON PAGE. 


The A thenaum.—‘ Mr. Page writes of the picturesque southern land not alone 
as one who knows, but as one who is affect:onately familiar with it. These stories 
merit higher praise. They are full of kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring 
incident.” 
THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 

By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 

The World.—“ His feeling for nature is that of a poet, and he expresses it always 

happily, and sometimes with singular felicity.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


PART 2, March 4. 
and Weekly afterwards. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAFEBR. 


WVLyY, at the Office, 38 Southampton 


in the County of , 8 February, 1902. 
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